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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC COMMANDS A FULL VIEW OF THE CURRICULUM 


Teachers and parents agree that Junior Scholastic is 
the leading classroom magazine for upper elementary 
and junior high students. More than 1,000,000 students 


in over 25,000 classrooms use Junior Scholastic. Turn 
page and see for yourself how our contents bring the 
curriculum into sharp focus... 
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Junior Scholastic 


THE COMPLETE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 


HIGH STUDENT INTEREST 
IDEAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
TEACHER-PLANNED CONTENTS* 


We Present at a Glance: 


NEWS Junior Scholastic’s news pages open the eyes of the pupil to the world 
ROUNDUP about him. Each week we present three pages of news written clearly 
and objectively. Stories provide necessary background materia] to 
throw light on vital issues of the day. Coverage includes government 
a e in action, world affairs, natural resources, conservation, new products, 
the United Nations, prominent personalities. Two pages of late news 
See pages 5-7 are teletyped to our printing plant just before press time. 





The “Spotlight on America” reporters for Junior Scholastic write first, AMERICANA 
hand articles about significant places in America. One group of * ‘Spot. 

light” articles, continuing our “U. S. regions” series, will describe a 

leading economic activity in each of several regions: a Midwest experi- 

mental farm, Great Plains ranching, cotton raising in the South, the 

“Soo” Canal and Great Lakes shipping. 


THEME What is the relationship between man’s life and his natural environ- 

ARTICLE ment? Our weekly theme articles are designed to answer this important 

question of human ecology and to help pupils understand why 

aa peoples in important world areas live and act as they do. The series 

C4 helps build respect for the dignity and worth of all peoples. Up-to-date 

ay, maps and well-chosen photos underline pictorially major concepts de- 

See pages 8-9 veloped in each article. You can plan ahead by noting the schedule of 
weekly theme articles listed on the next page. 


This series builds a bridge of sympathetic understanding between WORLD 
American children and young people abroad. Girls and boys—inter- FRIENDSHIP 
viewed in their homes by Junior Scholastic reporters—tell about their 
interests, families, homes, schools, and communities. Long one of our 
most popular features, the World Friendship series is written at a 
level that even reluctant readers can readily understand. 
See pages 10-11 
CITIZENSHIP = ‘The role of the good citizen and his responsibilities are constantly 
emphasized in Junior Scholastic news and feature articles. Some of 
these articles, such as the one about comic books on page 13, describe 
C-) Et worthy projects undertaken by junior high pupils. Junior Scholastic 
helps pave the way for pupils to become informed, wide-awake, and 
See page 13 responsible citizens. 





Junior Scholastic provides a variety of useful materials for the develop- LANGUAGE 
ment of reading skills. Our expertly selected short stories stimulate an ARTS 
appreciation of good writing. Special reading features give incentive 

and confidence to the reluctant reader. Words to the Wise and Starred 

Words stress vocabulary building and effective use of language for 

daily communications. 





See pages 14-15 
*See Editorial Advisory Board listing on page three of Student Edition. 
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may SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a school y or 50c a semester. Single subscriptions, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
so designated, which are 20¢ each. Office of Publication. Mec all at Dayton 1, Ohio. Indexed in Subject Index to Children’s Magazines, Madison, Wise. 
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Congress at Work—Special Section 


In the February 16 pupil edition, a valuable 16-page 
reference section, ‘Congress at Work,” will contain: 


% Facts about Congress and how it operates 
% An article tracing how a bill becomes a law 
*% “Around-the-clock” with a Senator 

% leaders of the 84th Congress and their duties 


* Political parties in Congress 


kkk A SERVICE FOR YOUNG AMERICANS—A SERVANT FOR THEIR TEACHERS! 


... Plus many other features to give your class the 
latest authoritative, comprehensive, impartial pic- 
ture of Congress. Profuse use of photos, charts, dia- 
grams, cartoons will add to reader interest and 
broaden understanding of the lawmaking process. 
This 16-page unit will be especially written for easy 
understanding at the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade levels. 














Francie (left) visits a Dutch school. 


Junior Scholastic Announces 
a Brand-New Series 
“FRANCIE’S SCHOOLMATES OVERSEAS” 


Frances Huffman, of Massillon, Ohio, an eighth 
grader, got the chance of a lifetime: a trip to Europe 
during which she actually went to school in nearly a 
dozen countries with boys and girls her own age. She 
tells the story of the kind of schools she visited, and 
the way foreign young people study, work, and play, 
in a series of articles especially prepared for Junior 
Scholastic. Here is a unique chance for American chil- 
dren to learn more about the daily lives of European 
boys and girls. 


Francie’s articles are: 


Feb. 2: THE SCHOOL OF SILENCE (Portugal) 

Feb. 9: “AMERICANRITA” (Spain) 

Feb. 16: SONS OF THE CAESARS (italy) 

Feb. 23: A 26-NATION SCHOOL (Switzerland) 

Mar. 2: REFUGEES AND “HOT DOG KING” (Germany) 
Mar. 9: SPRING IN THE NORTHLAND (Scandinavia) 
Mar. 16: SCHOOL WITH NO CLASSES (Low Countries) 
Mar. 23: FRENCH ACCENT (France) 

Apr. 6: LAST STOP—ENGLAND 





THEME ARTICLE SCHEDULE, 
SPRING SEMESTER 


Feb. 2—Greece Apr. 6—Peru 
Feb. 9—South Africa Apr. 13—Chile 
Feb. 16—Congress Apr. 20—Philippines 
Feb. 23—Switzerland Apr. 27—The United 
Mar. 2—Israel Nations 
Mar. 9—Egypt May 4—Canada 
Mar. 16—Careers May 11—Formosa 
Ahead May 18—Puerto Rico 
Mar. 23—Andorra and 
other miniature 
countries of Europe 











Mr. Huffman has also prepared a color film, A Teen- 
Ager Takes a Look at Europe, which covers the high- 
lights of Francie’s trip. The film runs for 27 minutes and 
includes sound track and musical: background. The film 
may be rented for $3, plus $2 handling charge and 
postage (about $7). Address: S. L. Huffman, Hills & 
Dales Road, N.W., Canton, O. 


ACTIVITY -FOCUSED 
PUPIL PARTICIPATION 





As an incentive to “learn by doing,” we invite boys 
and girls to contribute to Junior Scholastic. Do pupils 
like to write? Our Junior Writers column (p. 18) wel- 
comes their pieces. Are they camera fans? Our Shutter- 
bugs column (p. 18) presents their best snapshots. Do 
they wish to improve their personal habits? Right This 
Way (p. 19) answers persopal problems—and helps 
mold desirable social attitudes and relationships within 
the family, school, and community. And our Quiz-Word 
Puzzle (p. 22) is a favorite pastime for the inquisitive. 


_ Added incentives to pupil enjoyment—and thus to learn- 


ing—are supplied in other features keyed to pupils’ 
personal interests—movie reviews, sports, stamps. 
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THESE TEACHING MATERIALS ARE ALSO YOURS WITH JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Once a semester a special four-page semester quiz is published, testing major 
topics studied during the term. The semester quiz for the current semester will 
appear in the January 19 issue. 


Every week the pupil edition of Junior Scholastic contains an objective test 
based on the contents of that issue. Each issue of the Teacher Edition (see 
below) contains a Quick Quiz—10 brief questions on the week’s contents for 
written or oral testing. 


Materials include a membership card for each pupil, with space for weekly | 
scores, monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award stamps by pupils whose 
work has meet the standards set by you; also two Certificates of Merit as awards 
for outstanding work. Upon request, teachers placing orders for 10 or more 
classroom copies of Junior Scholastic will receive award kits. You may write 
your request. (“Send CQ kit”) on your order card. Your pupils will respond 
eagerly to the kit's stimulus. 


CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ KIT 


SPECIAL BONUS OFFER TO TEACHERS ENTERING 
NEW CLASS SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


This year-round classroom map is yours with 10 or more subscriptions at no 
extra cost. The seven-color map, 34 x 44 inches, shows U. N. member nations, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, national possessions and territories, the 
Communist bloc, U. S. military bases, U. N. Trust Territories. Enlarged inserts 
show the U. S., Western Europe, Southeast Asia. The projection, designed by | 
Dr. Erwin Raisz of Harvard University, holds distortion of land shapes to a 
minimum. (Present subscribers have already received the news map.) 


WORLD NEWS MAP 


Scholastic Teacher 





class projects, discussion, and study. There’s a short 
objective quiz, a preview of the next issue, suggestive 
reference materials based on forthcoming theme arti- 
cles and book reviews. (See pp. 5-T and 6-T of this 
issue for the lesson plan.) Other useful features include 
“Listenables and Lookables” (weekly radio-TV guide), 
and “Lines for Living” (wall mottoes). 


This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior 
Scholastic. The weekly Lesson Plan appears 
on pages 5-T, 6-T. The edition which pu- 
pils receive lies between pages 4-T and 5-T. 











Every teacher ordering 10 or more classroom copies 


of Junior Scholastic receives a free desk copy. The 
teacher copy includes a weekly four-page wrap-around. 
In this you will find an imaginative lesson plan based 
on the contents of the pupils’ edition, suggestions for 


MEET THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 


We invite you to write for sample copies of any of 
the following Scholastic Magazines. Our address is: 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


NewsTime, for grades 4 and 5. Material for read- 
ing, language arts, social studies, science, recreation. 


World Week, for grades 8, 9, 10. Emphasis on world 
history, world geography, civics and citizenship, and 
life-adjustment materials. 


Senior Scholastic, for grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for 
older students in acquiring fundamentals of good citi- 
zenship through presentation and discussion of world 
news, problems of democracy, social and cultural 
problems, civics and government. 


Practical English and Literary Cavalcade, for English 
classes. 


Once a month the Scholastic Teacher wrap-around 
section is expanded to 32 pages or more and includes 
articles by leading educators, the latest educational 
news, travel material, news of new educational tech- 
niques, and many other special features. 





This card will bring 
Junior Scholastic for 
all your pupils 


To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, fill in 
and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
orders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. Please pass the 
second card to another teacher. 

School subscription price: 50¢ per somes- 
ter (15 weekly issues). 
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“Autograph, please?” It seems like a logical request when you own Sheaffer’s 
new Snorkel Pen. There’s a comfortable feeling of confidence, prestige and 
importance that goes with this pen. 

Words and ideas seem to flow more freely from the smooth-gliding point. You 
write without work and without worry because Sheaffer's 14K gold point is 
fitted to your handwriting style. 

No need to pamper this pen. Sheaffer's new Snorkel Pen is built to take far 
more punishment than you'll ever give it. Even filling is fun. Only the tube 
reaches out to drink the ink. No mess, no muss, and no wash-up ever. 

Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen for you? Of course ... and you couldn't find a 
better use for your Christmas money. 





Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 


Remember, Sheaffer is sponsoring the S HW — A B + E 

famed Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure 

to enter this creative writing competition WHITE DOT /C\ OF DISTINCTION 
that offers cash prizes as well as new 











Sheaffer Snorkel Pens for the winners. W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S. A. 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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A NEW CEREAL —Starting in this issue 


HARRIET- A HEROINE 


AT LAST 


or ‘They Laughed Until They Saw Her Pan 
(of oatmeal)’’ 


arriet was a Beautiful Girl. But dreadfully dumb. 
(About breakfast, that is.) Her motto was: Be Help- 

Py less in the Kitchen. It helps. Losing shut-eye to cook 
S <. some Breakfast is a Bore. : 





Then came the Revolution. Suddenly Harriet wasn’t Dumb 
any more. She discovered Something Wonderful had happened 
to Quick Quaker Oats. She grabbed a Pan the next morning. 
(Her Family gasped in Astonishment.) With the skill of a 
juggler Harriet tossed these new tissue-thin Quick Oat Flakes 
into boiling water. Gave them a Stir. And in just Moments her 
oatmeal was Completely Cooked. In only 50 to 60 seconds! 


“Behold— Instant Oatmeal,” she Exclaimed. Smoother oat- 
meal. Creamier. With the same Full Flavor—the same Boun- 
tiful nourishment—of oatmeal that used to take Hours 
of Cooking. 

So Harriet was the Heroine of the Household. And not only 
was she Beautiful . . . she was also Slim. She was Hep to the 
fact that a good hot Oatmeal Breakfast is High in Protein. 
Keeps you Fit—not Fat. Helps keep the Waist Wispy. 


Why don’t You, Too, be a Heroine at your House? All you 
need is New Quick Quaker or Mother’s Oats! 


Look for the Yellow Ribbon 
on the Label >» 


VYAKE RF 
OATS 


America’s most Popular Cereal ... Hot or Cold 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 
are exactly the same 
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Making pictures that talk doesn’t depend on 
how fancy your camera is. Mostly, it depends 
on the way you use it. 


With any camera loaded with good film (sure, 
we’re prejudiced; we think Kodak film is pretty 
good), you can make pictures that talk excit- 
ingly about doings at school or at home, about 
your hobbies, your trips, your friends— about 
everything you like. 


The trick is simple. Snap your pictures when 
people are doing things typical of themselves. 
Get Dave the disc hound when he’s spinning a 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera 
$6.95. ... The world’s most 
popular camera makes excel- 
lent ‘‘talking’’ pictures in 
black and white or color. 
Flasholder, $4. 


Prices include 
federal tax 
and are subject 
to change with- 

out notice 


How to make your 


pictures tall 


new platter; the star of the school play when 
she’s striking a dramatic pose; the class come- 
dian in the midst of a punch line; the crowd at 
the picnic when they’re eating or singing or 
playing ball. 


What you have to avoid is obvious—posed 
pictures. They hardly ever talk. 


By the way, “talking’”’ pictures are prize 
winners. And competition for the 1955 National 
High School Photographic Awards is now open. 
$5,000 in awards. Like a rules folder? The cou- 
pon below will bring it. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Room 802, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


National High School Photographic Awards. 


Name 


Please send me (free, of course) a rules folder for the 





Address 





City 
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U.S., Panama Agree 
On Canal Zone Treaty 


Two “good neighbors” have 
strengthened their bonds of friend- 
ship. The U.S. and Panama have 
agreed on a new Canal Zone treaty. 

The Canal Zone is a 10-mile-wide 
strip of land which divides Panama 
in two. The Panama Canal, 50 miles 
long, linking the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean, runs through the 
Canal Zone. 

A treaty of 1903 with Panama gave 
the U.S. the right to use the Canal 
Zone forever. The U.S. will keep 
this right. 

The exact terms of the new treaty 
will be made public when it is signed 
this month. The main provisions are 
said to be: 

1. The U.S. will pay Panama $1,- 
930,000 a year for use of the Zone. 
(Previously the U.S. paid $430,000 
a year. ) 

2. The U.S. will turn back to Pan- 
ama several areas now held by our 
Armed Forces for defense purposes. 

3. The U.S. will give Panamanians 
who work in the Zone equal pay with 
Americans. (At present Americans 
are usually paid three or four times 
as much as Panamanians for the 
same kind of work. ) 


Rare Silver Dollars Turn Out 
To Be Not So Rare After All 


If you had a silver dollar minted in 
the 1880s or early 1890s, a coin col- 
lector would pay you as much as $17 
for it. That is, he would until just be- 
fore Christmas. Now most of those 
coins are worth just 100 cents. 

What happened was this: 

The ordinary dollar bill is a “silver 
certificate.” Years ago, it stated on 
these certificates that they could be 
exchanged for a silver dollar. The 
Government used to mint silver dol- 
lars at the same time that the certif- 
icates were printed, to make sure of 
having enough to carry out the 
promise on the certificate. 

Silver dollars are big and heavy. 
In the 1880s fewer and fewer of 
them were being used. So most of 
the “cartwheels” minted at that time 


were kept in storage. As a result, the 
few which were in circulation be- 
came rare and valuable. 

* Silver dollars are kept in sealed 60- 
pound bags, each containing 1000 
dollars. The bags are not marked to 
show the year of minting. 


Just before Christmas many 
people want silver dollars to give as 
presents. So banks always call for 
a new supply of these coins. 

In filling last year’s orders, vault 
men at the Philadelphia Mint picked 
up the bags nearest the doors. Quite 
by accident, they thus put into cir- 
culation about 3,000,000 of the sup- 
posedly “rare” silver dollars. Now 
there are so many that coin collectors 
don’t put any extra value on them. 


U.S. MINT ISSUES 
PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL 


An Eisenhower Presidential Medal 
has been issued by the U.S. Mint 
(see below). 

The bronze medal, three inches in 
diameter, is the latest in a series 
which shows every U.S. President. 

One side of the new medal shows 
President Eisenhower in profile. The 
other side shows the Statue of Free- 
dom atop the U.S. Capitol in Wash- 
ington, D.C. To the right of the 
statue is a scene representing the 
eastern half of the U.S.—a farmer 
ploughing the soil. In the back- 
ground are city buildings. To the 
left is a scene representing our 
West—pioneers in covered wagons 
before the Rocky Mountains. 





Wide World photo 


Everglades National Park 
Is Getting a “Face Lifting” 


Florida’s © Everglades National 
Park is getting a “face lifting.” New 
nature trails, roads, motels, restau- 
rants, and camping areas will be 
opened for visitors, The park, cov- 
ered with swampland, is an un- 
touched area of tropical trees, 
strange birds, and wildlife. 

Shaped something like an arrow- 
head, the park lies on Florida’s 
southern tip and includes offshore 
islands. It covers more than 1,500,- 
000 acres (with more to be added). 
This makes it the third largest of our 
28 national parks. Yellowstone 
National Park, (in Wyoming, Ida- 
ho, and Montana), is the largest 
national park. The second largest 
is the Mt. McKinley National Park 
in Alaska, 

Everglades National Park was 
opened in 1947. In 1949 a boardwalk 
with hand rails was built through 
one area of the park. This “trail” 
stretches across slow-moving, shal- 
low water. From the boardwalk vis- 
itors can see herons, ibises, snowy 
egrets, and many other birds in their 
natural surroundings. Alligators of- 
ten swim by. 

This trail is so popular it will be 
made longer to handle more visi- 
tors. Similar trails and new roads will 
be built in other parts of the park 
so that visitors can reach more of the 
many points of interest. In the past 
year nearly 250,000 people visited 
the park. 





Photos show both sides of the Eisenhower Presidential Medal. (See story above.) 
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Cartoon Strips Enliven 
New Citizenship Book 








se 

What is a democracy? 

What does it mean to be an Ameri- 
can? 

How do you go about being a 
good citizen? 

You can find answers to these 
questions in When Men Are Free, 
a book published this month for jun- 
ior and senior high schools. On this 
page is a cartoon strip from the book. 
The drawings are among many car- 
toons and illustrations which show 
how a democracy works. 

“Freedom in the American sense,” 
the book begins, “starts with the 
Free Individual, a person who might 
be described as having the right 
to ‘live’ and the obligation to ‘let 
live’ and ‘help live.’” 

The book goes on to describe the 
rights and responsibilities of an 
American citizen. Every section of 
the book ends with a list of “Things 
to talk about, and do.” 

The 167-page book was prepared 
by the Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect of Columbia University in New 
York City. It was published as part 
of Columbia’s program of helping 
U. S. schools improve citizenship 
studies. 





Ul photo 
The world says ‘‘Happy Birthday!’ Jan- 
very 14 to a great man—Albert Schweit- 
zer. Fifty years ago he gave up a brilliant 
career as musician and writer. Wanting 
to serve mankind, he became a doctor 
and started a hospital in French Equa- 
torial Africa. Now 80, he is still at 
work tending sick men—and animals, too. 





These cartoons are from a new book, 
When Men Are Free (see top left). This 
book is intended to give school pupils 
a better understanding of democracy. A 
democracy is only as good as its citizens 
—and one of the main rules for a good 
citizen is: Always be honest. The cartoons 
show how a girl struggled with her con- 
science after finding money in a lost 
wallet. ‘Try to return the wallet to its 
owner,” says the girl’s conscience. ‘‘Now, 
don’t be a fool,’ says a second voice. 
“Keep it—and spend the money.’ The 
voices argue. Finally, the girl decides 
what to do: bring the wallet to a lost 
and found office. By being honest, she 
is a good citizen. 
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“When WAS Hamilton Born?” 
Asks Committee of Congress 

Just when was 
Alexander Hamil- 
ton born? This 
question is being 
asked by a com- 
mittee of Con- 
gress. The com- 
mittee is arrang- 
ing a nation-wide 
celebration to 
mark the 200th 
anniversary of Hamilton’s birth. 

At first the committee thought it 
wouldn't have any trouble setting 
the date for the celebration. Hamil- 
ton’s son had said his father was 
born January 11, 1757. That would 
make January 11, 1957, the date for 
the 200th anniversary. 

However, there is no record of the 
exact date on which he was bom. 

Hamilton was born in Charles 
Town on the island of Nevis in the 
British West Indies. His father was 
a Scottish merchant and his mother 
was of French descent. They sep- 
arated in 1766. 

Hamilton’s mother died on Febru- 
ary 19, 1768, on the island of St. 
Croix. At that time St. Croix (now a 
part of the U. S. Virgin Islands ) was 
part of the Danish West Indies. 
Three days after Hamilton’s mother 
died, Danish officials came to her 
house to make a list of her posses- 
sions. During this visit, the officials 
recorded that she had three sons— 
and that the youngest, Alexander, 
was 13 years old. 

These old Danish records were un- 
covered only recently. If they are 
accurate, Hamilton was born in 
1755—not 1757. The committee of 
Congress is studying the records. By 
March 31 the committee must report 
to Congress on what should be done 





Hamilton 


about observing Hamilton’s 200th 
anniversary. 
HAMILTON’S LIFE 
After his mother died, young 


Hamilton lived with his aunts on St. 
Croix. At the age of 14 (or was it 
12?) he went to work in a general 
store. In 1772, his aunts sent him to 
New York for schooling. When the 
Revolutionary War broke out Hamil- 
ton joined the colonial forces. In 
March, 1777, he was made secre- 
tary to General Washington. After 
the war Hamilton became our first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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News in a Nutshell 




















Fresh orange juice from Florida 
is becoming a big hit in many U. S. 
cities. The juice comes in quart-size 
containers, which sell for about 35 
cents. Every month Florida ships out 
more than five million containers— 
and the demand is growing. The 
juice is specially packed and kept 
under refrigeration so that it loses 
none of its vitamin C. 


They’re chasing tigers out of a 
jungle in India—to make room for 
lions! Officials fear that India’s lions 
may become extinct*. The lions, 
estimated at less than 100, all live 
in one forest, where they can’t find 
enough food. 

India plans to move the lions to a 
jungle in central India. Before it 
does, the government will send hunt- 
ers to clear this jungle of tigers. 
Why? A lion is not as good a hunter 
as a tiger. The outnumbered lions 
would have a hard time finding 
enough food in the jungle with 
tigers. Clearing out the tigers will 
give the lions a chance to thrive. 


Next spring a British ship will 
put to sea from Scotland with 2,000 
miles of telephone cable. She'll be 
on her way to Newfoundland. As she 
moves along, she'll “spin out” the 
line—dropping it to the ocean floor. 
Later this year, the line will be 
linked to a second line from New- 
foundland to Nova Scotia. The lines 
will form the first telephone cable 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 








Photo at left, an Army “sinking building.” At right, inside 


Science News 
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A kiwi comes to the U. S. (Story below.) 


Ever See a Kiwi? 


The odd-looking bird shown above 
is the first live kiwi ever to arrive in 
the U. S. New Zealand gave this 
very rare bird to the San Diego 
( Calif.) Zoo last month. 

The kiwi, about the size of a 
chicken, can’t fly. But it has two 
small growths on its body where its 
wings should be. Because of this 
fact, scientists believe ancestors of 
the kiwi could fly centuries ago. 
They say that in New Zealand’s 
dense forests the kiwis probably 
couldn’t do much flying. Since they 
did not use their wings, the wings 
became weak and small. In time, 
kiwis were born with no wings at 
all. 

Although it can’t fly, the kiwi runs 
very fast. And it has a keen sense of 
smell. It can sniff worms out of the 
ground in the dark with its beak. 
It's the only bird with nostrils at 
the tip of its beak. 





The kiwi has a strange habit. 
When tired, it rests its beak on the 
ground for support—as if the beak 
were a third leg! The kiwi’s name 
comes from its call which sounds 
like “kee-ee-wee-ee.” 


Buildings That Sink 


Submarine-like buildings that sink 
in Arctic snow and ice! That’s what 
the U. S. Army has built for weather- 
men stationed in Greenland. (See 
photos below.) Ordinary wooden 
buildings, when built on snow and 
ice, sink and collapse. So Army engi- 
neers designed buildings purposely 
intended to sink. 

The buildings, long steel tubes 18 
feet in diameter, are placed close to 
each other. Steel passageways link 
the buildings. They contain weather 
instruments, sleeping quarters, a 
mess hall, a recreation room. The 
buildings can be heated to keep tem- 
peratures at 72 degrees. 

The buildings will sink into snow 
or ice the same way a submarine 
sinks in water. A sub is submerged 
by filling tanks on its underside with 
water. The sub sinks slowly. 

Each of the buildings has a long 
tank under the floor. The tank is 
so placed that when it’s filled with 
water, the building will be on an 
even keel while sinking. 

Another way the building is like 
a submarine is that soldiers enter it 
through a hatchway on the roof. As 
the building sinks, the hatchway will 
be made longer. Army officials say 
the buildings probably will sink sev- 
eral feet a year. 








International News photos 
view of a steel passageway between buildings. (Story above.) 
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N American tourist was driving 
- through the mountains of cen- 
tral Italy. Suddenly he 
amazement. A 


stopped _ in 
was climbing 
down a ladder hung from the top 
of a cliff. At the bottom of the ladder 
the man stepped onto a tiny ledge. 
Then he picked up some tools and 
went to work—tending a tiny garden 
on a mountainside too steep to walk 
or even climb down! 

Farther on, the tourist stopped at 
wheat, corn, and 
vegetables were growing. Fruit trees 


man 


a farm where 


edges of the 
fields. Grapevines were strung from 


bloomed along the 
tree to tree. 

“Grain — vines — trees,” muttered 
the tourist. “Why it’s ‘three-story’ 
farming. These people certainly use 
every scrap of their land.” 


NO LAND WASTED 


The have to make the 
most of their land. Their country 
mountainous that 
less than half can be used for grow- 
ing crops. And there are many 
mouths to feed. Suppose nearly a 
third of the people of the U. S. 
were living in the one state of Ari- 
zona! That's how crowded Italy is. 

Every than 100,000 
Italians go abroad to look for jobs. 
Many more would go if other coun- 
tries would let them in. Not long 
ago the prime minister of Italy said 
that one out of every 12 Italians 


Italians 


is so rocky and 


year more 





would have to go abroad if the rest 
are to have enough jobs and food. 

Stubbornly, bravely the Italians 
fight for life. Their land is beautiful. 
It's a paradise for tourists. But it 
has few natural resources. 

Boot-shaped Italy is almost ‘sur- 
rounded by water. You would think 
that the Italians could fill their din- 
ner plates by fishing. But the Medi- 
terranean waters are too warm for 
most food fish except sardines. And 
in spite of its long seacoast, Italy 
has few good harbors. 

Look at Italy's mountains. Like 
the sea, they are beautiful. But it’s 
hard to make a living in the rocky 
hills. The soil is not fertile. In many 
places it has blown or washed away, 
leaving only bare rock. 

Italy also lacks raw materials for 
industry. It has hardly any iron or 
wool or cotton. It lacks coal or 
petroleum. Without these raw mate- 
rials, Italy was left behind when 
other countries started to build fac- 
tories. 

The Italians do their best with 
the raw materials they have. One of 
the most important of these re- 
sources is water—the mountain 
streams which race down the Alps 
in the north. Engineers have thrown 
huge dams across the Alps mountain 
gorges. The racing waters spin ma- 
chinery which produces electric 


power for cities and factories on the 
plains below. 


‘a sé 
United World Films 


Near the mouth of the Po River are the only large rice fields in Europe. 


YS COMEBACK 


To save the cost of buying coal, 
oil, and other fuel from abroad, the 
Italians have even harnessed vol- 
canoes! In north-central Italy, steam 
shoots out through cracks in the 
rocks. Italian engineers found they 
could make more steam-spouts by 
drilling holes. Now 100 of these 
miniature* volcanoes are producing 
electric power for railroads and in- 
dustries. Northern Italy is the only 
place in the world where volcanic 
steam runs power plants. 

But Italy’s problems don't all come 
from lack of resources. The Italians 
got themselves into extra trouble 
during World War II. Before that 
war started, a dictator* named 
Benito Mussolini*® ran Italy. He was 
an ally of Hitler, the dictator of 
Germany. Italy fought on Germany's 
side during World War II—and suf- 
fered terrible damage. In 1943 Al- 
lied armies landed in southern Italy. 
Mile by mile they fought their way 
north. 


ITALY WRECKED 

When the war ended, whole vil- 
lages in Italy were a mass of wreck- 
age. The country’s railroads and 
docks and roads were ruined. Most 
of Italy’s ships had been sunk. Mil- 
lions of people were without homes 
or jobs. 

For a while it looked as if the 
Commurists might take over the 
country. They gained millions of fol- 
lowers. 

But slowly Italy began to recover. 
The country became a _ republic. 
Free elections were held. Men who 
believed in democracy took charge 
of the government. They made Italy 
a firm ally of the United States and 
other Western nations. The U. &. 
sent Italy hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of help. 

With this help the Italians are 
rebuilding their country. They re- 
paired their roads and _ railways. 
They built new industries. Near Ge- 
noa, for instance, the Italians tore 
down a seaside castle to make room 
for a new steel mill—the biggest in 
Italy. 

The Italians also put modern ma- 


* Word defined or pronounced on page 16. 
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glassware, and sports clothes are on 
sale in the U. S. 





spot where thousands of Americans 
go. 


ITALY AT A GLANCE 


Population: About 47,000,000. 
Area: 116,228 square miles (1 6 of 
area is islands) 





Government: Italy has been a re- 
public since 1946. The president is 
elected by the parliament, which 
is elected by the people. The 
prime minister must resign if par- 
liament does not agree with his 
program. 


Communism: Italy has the biggest 
Communist party outside the [ron 
Curtain countries. Communists 
and their allies hold more than one 
third of the seats in parliament. 


Religion: Nearly all Italians are Ro- 
man Catholics. 









The land in southern Italy is much 
less fertile than in the north. Rains 
come only in winter. Crops wither* 
in the dry and scorching summers. 
There are few industries. The people 
are poorer than the Italians in the 
Po Valley. Their homes are smaller 
and less comfortable. Fewer of the 
hildren go to school. , 

The poorest of the southern Ital- 
ians are farm workers on the lands 
which belong to rich landowners. 
But something is being done to help 
these poor farm laborers. Some of 
them are becoming landowners 
themselves. 


LAND FOR THE PEOPLE 


Italy's government has bought 
huge tracts of land—equal to the size 
of Rhode Island—from the wealthy 
landowners. It has divided this land 
up and handed it out in small par- 
cels to farmers who will work it. 

More than 50,000 families have 
received land under this program. In 
another year or two, 100,000 more 
families will get land, too. 

But don’t think Italy has solved 
all her problems. Far from it! A quar- 
ter of the people are Communists or 
support the Communists. More than 
two million Italians have no jobs. 
Millions more don’t make enough 
money to live decently. 

But the Italians aren’t downheart- 
ed. They are a cheerful, singing peo- 
ple. And they. believe they're going 
to win their battle for a better life. 
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How We Live 


in 


iPrALY 


As told to Mary Jane Dunton 





N MY home town we don't have 

any automobiles. We don’t even 
have any streets! 

I live on the island of Burano. at 
the northern end of the Adriatic Sea 
Burano is one of a group of islands 
in the Venetian Lagoon*® which make 
up the city of Venice. 

A wide canal cuts across the cen- 
ter of Burano. Small canals run off 
from it, forming side streets. Instead 
of riding in cars, we travel by boat 
along these canals. 

Buildings stand close by the canals. 
Many buildings have their own pri- 
vate docks. People can step out of 
the front door and into a boat just as 
if they were getting into a car. 

There are two kinds of boats on 
the canals. One is a gondola*. That's 
a long, narrow boat which is pushed 
along by a boatman. He is called a 
gondolier*. Standing in the boat, he 
moves it with powerful thrusts of a 
long paddle. Some people have their 
own private gondolas. 

Motor boats are our buses. They 
have a speed limit of five miles an 
hour. That’s so they won't cause 
waves, which make the gondolas 


By CONSTANTINI MARIO 








These Po valley farmers are spreading wheat out to dry. 


rock. There are traffic lights at the 
points where canals meet. All boats 
must obey the lights. 

I am 14, and have just finished 
school. Now I am training as an 
apprentice in a large glass factory 
on the island of Murano. 

To get to Murano, I take a boat 
at 6:30 in the morning. It stops sev- 
eral times to take on passengers. | 
start work at seven, and finish at 
four in the afternoon. 


GLASS OF MURANO 


\lurano is famous all over the 
world for its beautiful glass. This 
industry grew up in Murano because 
the sand there is of such good qual- 
itv for making glass. 

To make glass, the sand is mixed 
with certain chemicals and with some 
broken-up glass and heated in a fur- 
nace until it becomes liquid. Then 
it can be shaped. 

I am one of four assistants to a 
master blower who actually shapes 
the glass. I gather a mass of the 
melted glass on the end of a long, 


*Word pronounced or defined on p. 16 


hollow tube, and take it over to the 
master blower. He shapes the glass 
by twirling the tube and by blowing 
into it. Then I take the tube back 
and get some more glass for the 
master blower. More and more glass 
is added and shaped until at last the 
work is finished. 

We assistants have to be very 
quick at gathering the glass and car- 
rying it to the master blower. The 
glass must be shaped before it cools 
and hardens. 

My eldest brother is a glass blower 
in another factory. I want to be a 
master blower some day. 

After work I like to go swimming 
or sailing. Because there is so much 
water around, nearly all boys and 
girls in Venice learn to swim and 
sail when they're very young. Be- 
sides swimming, I like duck hunting. 
We shoot the ducks from boats in 
the lagoon. 

I cannot speak or write English. 
So I would not be able to reply to 
your letters. But if any of you would 
like to write to me, I could get your 
letters translated*. My address is: 
Burano, Venice, Italy. 
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By PAOLA 
BARADEL 





AM telling this story in Italian to 

one of your reporters. As I speak, 
the words are being translated by my 
aunt. She works in the United States 
Embassy* in Rome. So naturally she 
speaks English well. 

I live in a modern apartment 
house, in Rome, with my mother and 
younger sister. From our flower- 
lined balcony we can see some of 
the oldest buildings in Europe. I can 
see the seven hills on which ancient 
Rome was founded thousands of 
years ago. These seven hills are on 
the opposite side of the River Tiber 
from our house. The Tiber flows 
through Rome in a double S curve. 
The Via Flaminia* passes close to 
our house. It is one of the oldest 
roads in the world. It was built about 
two thousand years ago to connect 
Rome to France. 


LARGEST OF CHURCHES 


Most of Rome lies on the opposite 
bank of the Tiber from my house. 
From my window I can see the great 
dome of St. Peter’s, the largest Chris- 
tian church in the world. St. Peter’s 
faces an Open square where gladia- 
tors* used to fight in ancient Roman 
times. On important church holidays, 








Soft strands of fresh-made spaghetti in a pasta* factory. 


such as Easter and Christmas, huge 
crowds gather in the square to re- 
ceive a blessing from the Pope. 

While my sister and I are at school, 
“my mother works. She is secretary 
to the head of the company which 
makes all the matches used in Italy. 
My mother spent a year in the United 
States when she was young. She 
studied at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. 

Both boys and girls go to my 
school. But we have separate classes. 
We don't wear any school uniform, 
but the girls wear black smocks in 
class to protect their dresses. 

I am 15 and am taking a course 
in classics, including Latin and 
Greek. Besides these, I study alge- 
bra, geometry, history, French litera- 
ture, modern Italian, and geography. 
Once a week we have physical edu- 
cation classes, when we do exercises 
and play volley ball. My favorite 
sports are skating and swimming. 

School starts at 8:30 in the morning 
and ends at 1:30. Then I go home 
for lunch. That’s the big meal of the 
day in Rome. I don’t have any break- 
fast at all. 

For lunch I usually have soup, 
meat—either veal or steak—and a 
salad or vegetables. Tomatoes and 
artichokes* are my favorites. Then 
I have fruit (cherries or raspberries 
or oranges ), tea, and gelati, which is 
an ice cream custard. 

In summertime nearly everybody 
in Rome takes a rest after lunch be- 
cause it’s so hot. All the shops and 
offices close from 12:00 to 3:00. On 
many afternoons I take my home- 
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work to the park near my home. It 
has several lakes for rowing, many 
gardens and fountains, and even 
some art museums. And there’s usu- 
ally a puppet show going on for the 
children. I like to read in the shade 
under the trees. 

In the evening I have plenty to do. 
Often I go to Scout meetings. I am 
a first class Scout and a squad leader. 

Once a week I go to the movies 
with my friends. We like some 
French and American films, but we 
like Italian ones the most. On week 
ends my friends and I often get to- 
gether at somebody’s house to dance 
and listen to records. 


NO DATING ALONE 


Neither I nor any of my friends 
ever go out alone on dates. We are 
considered too young to do that. So 
boys and girls can only see each 
other in groups. 

On special occasions—such as my 
birthday—my mother takes me to the 
theatre. Last year-.I saw some of 
Shakespeare’s plays and _ several 
Greek tragedies. 

I am fond of the ballet and the 
opera, too. During the summer 
months operas are performed in the 
open air in Rome. 

If you would like to write to me, 
I would be happy to get your letters. 
My address is: Paola Baradel, Via 
Pietro da Cortona, I, Rome. 


Photos (except those “of Constantini and Paola) 
on pages 8, 10, 11 are from the filmstrip, Po 
River Valley (Italy), to be released soon by 
United World Films. Filmstrip is based on motion 
picture of same name from “The Earth and Its 
Peoples” series. 





Italian housewives do their laundry outdoors by a river. 
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“I WISH I could travel to foreign 
lands—make friends with children 
mv age—go to school with them and live 
and play with them and tell them about 
America.” 


made a wish like that—and it came true! 
“Francie,” who was 13 and an eighth 
grader at Whipple Heights Grade School 
in Canton, Ohio, has always wanted to 
She wanted to know about 
only U. § 
1 other lands. Last spring she 


Francie’s 


be a teacher 


Schoolmates 


schools—not schools, but 


those ji 


“go exploring” in 
Europe. She flew to 
parents on a 
months’ trip. Trans World Airlines ar- 
ranged for her to go to a school in each 


got her chance to 


s¢ hools all ovel 


Overseas 


Europe with her three 


of a dozen countries. 





Francie, boarding airliner for Europe, 
waves flags of 12 nations on her route. 





Near Toledo in Spain, Francie stops to At Mont-Choise 


make friends with stray lamb along road. 





Frances Huffman of Massillon, Ohio, 


At school in Rome, Italy, Francie (center, front) reads from her diary to her 
desk mate, Fianco Guterino. Other students wait eagerly for him to translate. 


International School, Lausanne, Switzerland, Francie (right) 
has lunch with an American student, Kit Carson of Los Angeles, Calif. (left). 


She spent from one to five days in 
each school. As she speaks only Eng- 
lish. an English-speaking desk mate at 
each school explained to her what was 
going on. 

Now Francie is home again. This 
year she is at Longfellow Junior High 
in Massillon. She has written up he 
experiences for Junior Scholastic. Each 
week, beginning with the February 2 
issue, she will tell what she saw and 
did in one country on her tour. She 
found many differences in schools from 
country to country. 

Pictures for this series were taken by 


her father, Sam L. Huffman. A few 


samples are on this page. 
Come to Europe next semester with 
Francie and Junior Scholastic! 





Boos. 















Junior Scholastic Readers 
Declare War on 


edge 1 





Photos by Michael Kurtz, Mt. Carmel, Conn 


Mrs. Shirley Shay, the teacher, signs Hamden School’s pledge on comic books. 
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The Hamden class has just totalled the pledges held in their hands—1004! 
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COMICS 


RTICLES in Junior Scholastic 

have inspired schools to join in 
the fight against crime and horror 
comics. 


CAROLINA WASTE PAPER 


Students at Ray Street School in 
High Point, N. C., were interested 
in a “book swap” picture in Junior 
Scholastic’s October 27 issue. The 
photo showed a booth at the Stark 
County Fair, Canton, O. At this 
booth boys and girls received a hard- 
cover book in exchange for 10 comic 
books. 

The Ray Street Schogl Council 
thought up another way to get 
comics out of circulation. They 
called on pupils to bring in comics 
to be sold as waste paper—the money 
to be used to buy books for the 
school library. At last reports, great 
stacks of comics were piled at the 
school, ready to be sold. 


COMICS PLEDGE 


“I pledge that I will not read or 
purchase any comic book that is not 
approved by the Comics Magazine 
Association of America.” 

This promise covers a large part 
of one wall of Room 11, a sixth 
grade classroom, at the Helen Street 
School in Hamden, Conn. (See pho- 
tos. ) 

Grade 6 got the idea for its pledge 
from a story in the September 29 is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic. This article 
told about the founding of a new 
organization, the Comics Magazine 
Association of America. It was 
formed by 24 of the 27 U. S. comic 
book publishers, as a means of get- 
ting rid of crime and horror comics. 

At latest count, the pledge had 
been signed by 1,004 persons. Those 
who signed agreed to follow these 
two rules: 

“1. We only purchase and read 
comic magazines bearing the seal 
of the Comics Magazine Association 
of America.” (By March all ap- 
proved comic books will have this 
seal, ) 

“2. We will only trade with our 
friends if they will trade approved 
magazines.” 
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NITRO DRIVER 


By BILL HALSTEAD 


ARRY FOSTER shuddered even 
though he was sure truck dis- 

patcher Dan Gordon must be pull- 
ing off another of his jokes at Larry’s 
expense. 

“You're riding with Mac tonight,” 
Dan Gordon said again. “He’s haul- 
ing a load to the Minerva Mining 
Company. Trinitro. You're leaving in 
an hour.” 

Larry tried to smile. “You know 
{ don't ride the nitro trips, Dan. Not 
since—” 

“Not since the night you went to 
sleep at the gvheel and ran your 
truck into a bridge abutment,” Dan 
broke in. “You fell down on that 
job—and haven’t gone near a nitro 
load since.” 

Larry's knees were weak at the 
thought of that horrible night. “If 
that load had gone off,” he said. “If 
it had blown .. .” 

“It it had, you wouldn't be here 
now. But she didn’t blow—so why 
worry about it?” 

“You don’t 
said, 


understand,” Larry 

“I guess | don't, but you're riding 
with Mac tonight or you needn't 
bother to come to work tomorrow. 
Orders from the boss. Either you 
get over that accident of yours right 
quick, or forget about working for 
this outfit. We can’t afford to nurse 
along a part-time driver.” 

Dan’s voice took on a softer note. 
“That accident was three months 
ago, kid. Can’t you get it out of your 


svstem somehow?” 


“I've tried,” Larry said. But he 
knew he'd never forget snapping 
awake just in time to see the tower- 
ing concrete wall lunge into his 
headlights. He’d never forget the 
solid thud of his head into the 
windshield—the crushing of the ex- 
plosive cargo in the truck body be- 
hind him. Then the terrible wait 
for the nitro to explode and atomize 
him against the engine. He held 
his breath until his chest strained, 
braced against the slam. But he 
heard only the drip-drip of water 
leaking from the split radiator. A 
few seconds later, he leaped from 
the cab and dashed across the road 
into a hay field where the police 
found him, ash-white and trembling. 

Since then, Larry had been unable 
to get himself even to walk near an 
explosives truck. And now he was 
ordered to ride with Mae Bolton, 
the tough senior nitro hauler. 


Dont think I want you aboard.” 
Mac said as he shifted the heavy 
gears and the big GMC rolled out of 
the terminal into the rainy night. 
“Company orders; that’s why you're 
here. We haul more explosives than 
anything else and it doesn't pay the 
outfit to keep a guy who’s afraid to 
haul the stuff.” 

“So this trip is either supposed to 
make me or break me. Is that it?” 
Larry asked. 

Mac’s big jaw jutted out solidly. 
“That's it.” 
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The loaded truck lumbered up 
the steep grade at the foothills of the 
Red Rock Mountains. Rain beat 
against the cab and the wipers raced 
to clear the windshield of the down- 
fall fanning over the glass. 

“Be colder in the mountains,” 
Larry said. “Maybe a freeze.” 

Mac looked at him. “Say, what's 
the matter with you, kid?” 

Larry was in trouble already. 
Climbing aboard the explosives rig 
hadn't been as bad as he'd feared. 
He'd been given his assignment so 
quickly he really hadn’t had time to 
grow panicky. But now with the 
TNT chasing him every mile they 
rolled; with the stuff not 10 feet be- 
hind him in the big trailer—he was 
scared. 

He gripped the edge of the seat 
and his knuckles showed white. Sup- 
pose the loading crew hadn't packed 
the cargo right? Suppose it was 
bumping around back there ready to 
go off at the next jounce? TNT 
wasn't supposed to be sensitive, but 
plenty of drivers weren’t around 
any more. He imagined how it would 
feel—the sheet-of flame in the night, 
the blast, and a giant fist slapping 
him through the windshield. 

Mac’s hand grabbed his knee hard, 
and he winced. “Come on, kid, get 
a grip on yourself. This weather's 
bad enough without me having to 
worry about you.” 

The truck bounced along the nar- 
row mountain road, and Larry 


glanced through the little rear win- 
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dow at the trailer. “H-hadn’t we 
better check the packing, Mac? 
Maybe it’s worked loose.” 

Mac threw him a disgusted look. 
“I checked it when we started. It’s 
OK. Just sit still and keep quiet, will 
you? This is a tough enough night 
to drive.” 

Larry looked at his watch. In one 
hour they'd reach the Minerva Min- 
ing Company’s warehouse. He began 
a nervous little game. “Twenty sec- 
onds to that big pine tree around the 
next curve,” he told himself. “A min- 
ute and a half to the rock slide by 
the saw mill road...” 

But the game backfired. Time 
crept by, and through every second 
of it Larry couldn’t stop thinking 
about the quick death riding behind. 

Mac caught him checking his 
watch. “Quit being so shaky. I know 
what I’m doing. You don’t think the 
company d send this load out with 
a driver they weren't sure of? The 
road’s OK so far, and once we get 
down Devil’s Elbow, we'll be in the 
clear. All you have to do is sit 
still and wait.” 

The minutes clicked past, and the 
windshield wipers were like upside- 
down pendulums of twin clocks 
marking the time to Devil’s Elbow. 
The truck rocked around a wicked 
curve and Mac let up on the accel- 
erator. The big GMC rolled to a stop, 
and Larry’s heart fell out of his 


throat and his stomach stopped 
churning. 
He grinned at Mac. “I didn’t 


think you’d keep pushing through 
this downpour.” 

Mac looked surprised. “You don’t 
think I’d turn back for a little rain? 
I'm just shifting into low-low. We're 
at the top of Devil’s Elbow.” 


The truck inched down the steep 
grade, gears howling. Larry made 
himself look out the window to his 
right. Black nothing waiting out 
there—a 60-foot drop into a ravine. 
And only a half rotted guard rail 
stood between the roadway and the 
sheer drop. 

Then it happened. The rear of 
the truck began slowly sliding to- 
ward the shoulder of the road. Mac 
spun the heavy steering wheel] and 
she straightened out. Larry’s voice 
was lost somewhere and his eyes 
were glued on the guard rail. 

“A little ice,” muttered Mac, be- 
tween clenched teeth. “Hope it’s 





clear at the hairpin curve. The road’s 
banked high—and we're going too 
slow for it. If we slide too fast—” 

The trailer tried to jackknife 
again, but Mac caught it expertly. 
“Get ready for anything,” he warned. 

The headlight beams glared on 
sheer ice as they rumbled into the 
curve. The rear end slid inside the 
bend. Mae countered with a quick 
twist of the wheel. Larry hung tight 
and hoped, but the ice stretched far 
ahead of them. 

The trailer slewed inside again— 
too far The dual wheels 
slithered across the narrow road 
shoulder, and the cab skewed into 
the left lane. 

“I cant hold Mac cried. 
“She’s on her own.” Then came the 
words Larry had been dreading. 
“Jump, kid!” 

Larry forced his door open. Freez- 
ing rain blasted his face. The trailer 
truck spun slowly toward the gully 
bank. 

“Go, kid. Go!” Mac shouted as he 
opened his own door. 

Larry shoved himself free, while 
Mac was grabbing for the fuel shut- 
off valve. 

Flat on his back, Larry slammed 
against the pavement. The truck 
loomed above him. For one awful 
instant, he thought it was going to 
topple across the road. Then the 
guard fence shattered like dry kin- 
dling. The explosives rig slid back- 
wards over the bank and roared 
down like a derailed train. 

It smashed into the gully, snap- 
ping off scrubby trees as it skidded 
over them, and hit bottom with a 
solid crash. Larry flattened himself 
on the icy black top waiting for the 
TNT to rip the night to shreds. 

But no explosion came. Cautiously 
he raised his head. “Mac?” No an- 
swer. “Mac, where are you?” Not a 
sound came out of the blackness. 

“Mac!” 

The driver wasn’t on the road. 
Larry scrambled to his feet. He'd 
seen Mac in the cab trying to shut 
off the gas line. Maybe Mac . 
maybe Mac hadn't made it and went 
down with the truck. Larry skidded 
across the icy road to the shoulder. 

The big trailer truck was a black 
hulk at the bottom of the gully. It 
lay on its side, one headlight still 
burning. As Larry stared, a stab of 
flame flickered under the hood. The 
fuel line had broken and spilled raw 
gas on the hot engine. 
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In the fire’s wavering light, Larry 
saw Mac try to hoist himself out 


of the overturned cab. But he 
seemed unable to make it. The fire 
flared, licking at the radiator. 

Quick fear froze Larry. A jumble 
of broken explosive crates lay around 
the split trailer and the fire grew 
larger as he watched. It was too big 
already to put out with the little cab 
extinguisher. 


His first impulse was to run—to 
run for his life while he still had a 
chance. But there was Mac stuck 
down there. Larry made _ himself 
move toward the bank, though he 
was so scared his throat was like a 
tight collar. Mac was stuck down 
there. He had to help Mac. 

The rain-soaked bank was a hazard 
in itself. Larry scraped his shins on 
the broken stumps the tumbling 
truck had left in its wake. He fell 
on sharp rocks and slithered through- 
frozen mud. The truck lay in six 
inches of fast-running ice water. His 
feet lost all feeling as he plunged 
to the cab. 

“Mac! You're hurt!” 

“My right arm, Larry. I can't 
climb out of here.” 

“We'll get you out. Don’t worry 
about that.” Larry climbed up the 
side of the cab. The fire grew hot 
beside him. In a moment it would 
hit the big gas tank. 

“I'm too heavy, kid. Save yourself 
while vou can. If the trailer catches 
fire, that stuff will blow for sure.” 

“Get your arms over the edge 
of the roof,” Larry said. “I’m com- 
ing down.” He dropped into the 
toppled cab with Mac and tried to 
heave the driver on his shoulders. 

No luck. Mac was just plain too 
heavy. If there were only some 
place for him to get a foothold... . 
Ah! There was a way! 

Larry grabbed the cab’s fire ex- 
tinguisher and smashed out one side 
of the windshield. 

“Climb up on the windshield 
center post,” Larry said, “and we'll 
try it again.” 

This time, with Larry shoving 
hard, Mac struggled out of the cab 
and rolled to the creek bottom. As 
Larry jumped into the icy water to 
help Mac to his feet, flames coiled 
into the cab and the seat caught 
fire. 

“No good, Larry,” Mac said. “The 


(Continued on next page) 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


manufacture. Today manufac- 
turing is done by machinery in big 


factories. But originally the word 
manufacture meant “to make by 
hand.” It was made up from two 


Latin words—facere, meaning “to 
make,” and manus, meaning “hand.” 
Today, of course, fewer goods are 
made by hand methods. When we 
say “manufacture” today, we auto- 
matically think of machinery. We 
say “handmade” if we want to use 
the old meaning of manufacture. 
The same thing is true of the word 
“factory.” Like manufacture, factory 
trom facere. At one time a 
factory was simply a place where 
things were made. Now, in the “ma- 


comes 


chine age.” we assume that a factorv 
is a place where goods are made by 


machinery. 








It’s Your Move 


Manus appears in several English 
words today. But in many cases the 
actual meaning. “hand,” has been 
lost. In the list below write in the 





blank 


space before each word in 
Column I the number of the correct 
definition from Column II. Then see 
if you can tell whether “hand” is still 
part of the meaning of the word. 
Check your dictionary afterwards 
for any words you're ngt sure of. 
Column I 

a. manual (adj. ) 

b. manuscript 
—C. Manage 

d. manner 
—e. Maneuvel 
Column IT 


1. control, direct, guide 


2. planned movement of troops or 
warships, or any skilful plan 
3. done by hand 


4. a book or paper which is hand- 
written or typewritten, not print- 
ed. 

5. a way of doing something, or of 
behaving. 


STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


assembly line. Noun. Grouping of 
machines and workers so that a product 
is put together piece by piéte as it 
from one set of machines or 
workers to the next. 

artichoke (AR-tih-choke; «@ as_ in 
“arm”). Noun. A tall thistlelike herb 
which is cooked as a vegetable. 


moves 


dictator (dihk-TAY-ter). Noun. A man 
who completely controls the govern- 
ment of a state. 

extinct (eks-TINKT). Adjective. No 
longer existing. The word is usually ap- 
plied to types of animals which have 
died out. 

gladiator (GLAD-ih-ay-ter). Noun. In 
ancient Rome, men who fought with 
weapons against one another or against 
animals for the public’s entertainment. 

lagoon (la-GOON; a as in “sofa”; oo 
as in “food”). Noun. A lake or pond 
with an inlet from the sea. 

miniature (\ITHN-ih-uh-ture). Adjec- 
tive describing a small copy or model. 

pasta (PAS-ta; first a as in “at”; sec- 
ond a as in “sofa”). Noun. A mixture of 
flour and water, from which macaroni 
and spaghetti are made. 

translate (TRANS-late). Verb. To 
turn words from one language into an- 
other. 

tributary (TRIHB-u-ter-ih; u as in 
“unite’). Noun. A stream which flows 
into a larger stream. 

wither (WITH-er). Verb. To dry up; 
to lose freshness or strength, usually 
from lack of moisture. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Embassy (EHM-ba-sih; a as in “at”). 
gondola (GON-do-la; first o as in 
“odd”; second o as in “obey”; a as in 
“sota”). 
gondolier 
“here”). 
Benito Mussolini (beh-N EE-toe; moos- 
o-LEE-nih; 00 as in “food”). 
Necchi (NECK-ih). 
Trieste (tre-EHS-ta or 
first e as in “event’). 
Via Flaminia (VEE-a fla-MIHN-ih-a; 
both a’s as in “sofa”). 


(gon-do-LER; e as in 


tre-EHST; 





Nitro Driver 


(Continued from page 15) 


tank’ll blow in a couple of seconds 
and the TNT will go right after it. 
We'll never climb that bank in time. 
We're trapped down here.” 

Again Larrv’s impulse was to run 
madly down the gully—away from the 
danger; away from Mac. But he fought 
it hard—and he won. 

“If we could just get around that 
bend,” he said. 

“No, that'll take as long as climbing 
the bank,” Mac pointed out. 

The cab’s rear window split from the 
heat and a shaft of fire lanced through 
the hole. 

“The other wavy,” 
other way!” 

“What? 


Larry cried. “The 


“This stream—it comes out of the 
hill up there. There must be a cul- 
vert—” . 

“You've got 
Let’s move.” 

They stumbled upstream, and the 
gas tank behind them with a 
thump. The sides of the gully glared 
in its light 

“Hurry, Mac!” 

Around a sudden bend in the creek 
bed they found the culvert, a five-foot- 
square concrete drainage box that ex- 
tended far into the hillside. They threw 
themselves inside barely in time. The 
fiercely burning TNT let go with a 
flash and roar that tore the night apart 
and deafened them in the culvert. The 
shock wave hit them like a solid blow. 
Stones and chunks of mud pelted across 
the culvert’s mouth. But Larry and Mac 
were safe. 


something there, kid. 


blew 


When the last rumble of the tre- 
mendous blast rolled off in the Red 
Rocks, Mac turned to the young driver 
beside him. 

“You did a fine job, Larry,” he said. 
“If you hadn't been with me, I wouldn't 
be around right now.” 

“IT didn’t do anything anybody else 
wouldn't have done,” Larry protested. 
“I was scared all the time,” he added 
sheepishly. “I’m still scared.” 

“Well, then you've really learned 
something,” Mac said. “Everybody's 
scared some time. But it’s what you do 
about it that really counts.” 

They started out of the culvert, and 
Mac turned toward Larry again. “Until 
you get a rig of your own, kid, I want 
you to ride with me. I don’t want any- 
body else. OK with you?” 

“Can't think of anything Id like 


better,” Larry grinned. 
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ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest* 


lst prize—Senior Division Ist prize—Junior Division 
David Ridenour Baker Linda Kent 
2126 E. 63rd St. _ Sarasota Junior High School 
Long Beach 5, Calif. Sarasota, Fla. 
David Starr Jordan High School] 

2nd prize—Senior Division 2nd prize—Junior Division 
Eileen Farris Janice Black 
813 South 23rd St. 21 Grove St. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Rockland, Maine 
Fort Smith High School 

3rd prize—Senior Division 3rd prize—Junior Division 
Jim Dougherty Joe Hernandez 
Abbey School John Spring Junior High 
Canon City, Colo. Tucson, Ariz. 


*Topic, “What Christmas Means to Me.” Contest closed Nov. 12, 1954 





. Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 


And thanks to every entrant and every 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- 
test played a part. 


You can get a complete list of contest winners 
at your Royal Portable dealer’s. 


While there, take a look at the rugged 
Royal—the portable which typed the equiv- 
alent of 96 years of writing. It’s the type- 
vriter of a lifetime for a lifetime . . . the port- 
able which helps you get better marks... the 
portable with which you can earn extra money 








Does more for you...does it better, 


‘ typing. because of these 9 amazing features! 
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) to pay. Liberal trade-ins. Go to your Royal Paper Capacity e Fiberglas-plastic Carrying Case 
Portable dealer’s today. : plus Royal’s famous “‘“Magic”’ Margin 


] “Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Politeness 


An absent-minded professor entered 


| a barber shop and requested a haircut. 


“You haven’t removed your hat,” 


| said the barber. 


“So sorry,” answered the professor. 
“I didn’t know there were ladies pres- 


| ent.” 
James Spence, Melmindale (Mich.) H. 8 
Good Reason 
Carolyn: “Why are fishermen so 


stingy?” 
Kathy: “Because their business makes 
them sell-fish.” 


Carolyn McCarthy, Balboa Jr. H. S., Canal Zone, Panama 


Fear No More 
Mother: what 
crash?” 

Henry: “Mother, do you remember 
that vase you were always worried I'd 
break?” 

Mother: “Yes. What about it?” 


Henry: “Your worries are over.” 
Avery Wheelock, Warners (N. Y.) H. § 


“Henry, was that 


Just an Alias 
Visitor: “And what’s your name, my 
good man?” 
Prisoner: “9668.” 
Visitor: “But that’s not 
name.” 
Prisoner: “No. It’s just my 


name.” 
Ronald Panzera, Draper School, Washington, D. C 


your real 


pen 


Not Digestible 


Tom: “What makes everyone sick 
except those who swallow it?” 
Dick: “I know. Flattery!” 


Nancy Bortkus, Hamilton Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mother's Little Helper 


Mother: “Joe, get off that 
waxed floor.” 
Joe: “Don’t worry, Mother. I won't 
slip with my spiked shoes on.” 
Bonnie J. Collier, Arnold School, Chicago, Ill 


newly 


Hit and Miss 


Drugstore Clerk: “Did you kill any 
moths with those moth balls I sold you 
yesterday?” 

Customer: “No. I tried for five hours 


but I couldn’t hit one.” 


Joyce Avery, Falls Overfield Sch., Mill City, Pa 


Joke of the Week 


Willy: ““What kind of dog is that?” 
Milly: “A police dog.” 
Willy: “He certainly doesn’t look it.” 


Milly: *“*Naturally. He’s in the secret 
service.” 





James Newman, P. 8. 104, Bronx, N. Y¥ 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





TWO FOR A CAT-NAP. By Linda Olson 
of Mary Lyon School, Chicago, Ill. 


Junior Writers 





The Falling Snow 
The fallen snow upon the ground 
Is beautiful to see. 
Old Mother Nature does her best 
To pile it high for me. 


It drifts upon the roads and trails 
And up against the trees. 

The snow is new and clean and white 
As far as I can see. 


Ruthy Burton, Grade 8 
North Kansas (Mo.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Louise Oliver 


Books 
Books are like people 
They tell many things. 
Some tell you stories 
About ancient kings. 
Some tell you facts 
About-different places, 
About their religions 
And even their races. 
Some books are blue 
And some books are white, 
Some tell you how 
To fly your prize kite. 
Some books will tell you 
Of boys like Tom Sawyer, 
Then, some will tell 
How to be a good lawyer. 
Books are all different 
As you plainly can see. 
And there are enough books 
For you and for me. 


Richard Silberman, Grade 7 ’ 
Mark Twain Jr. H. S.,"Venice, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite May 
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Right “This Way 


A boy from Detroit, Mich., wants to 
know: 

When entering a new school, how 
do you get in with the crowd? 





You're starting from scratch, and 
you want to make sure you're off on 
the right foot. How? By showing that 
you really have something to con- 
tribute to these new people. 

Introduce yourself to some of the 
students in your classes. And remember 


that the way you smile and say “hello” | % 


tells a lot about you as a person. Then 
fnd out if your school has clubs or 
orts—and take part in the activities 
which are available. The best way to 
get to know someone is to work with 
him on a class project or chat with 
him during play periods. 

Everybody likes a fellow who's 
friendly, enthusiastic, and a good sport. 
If you're all these and show that you 
ae, the crowd will be wanting to 
know how to get in with you! 


A girl from Evergreen Grove School, 
Markisan, Wisc., writes: 





How can I overcome my shyness? 
I can't ever seem to think of anything 
to say in a crowd. 


That’s because you're too worried 
bout you and the impression you're 
making. Make a game of trying to find 
wit as much as you possibly can about 
the people you’re with. Ask them what 
they're interested in, what subjects they 
lke best in school, and what they 
thought of the movie playing at the 
State. Keep posted on the latest news 
wound school, and around the world. 
Then you won't have to search fran- 
tically for something to say. 
Remember, too, that the person 
youre talking to is probably just as 
worried about how he’s impressing you. 
set to work to put him at ease and you 
von't have time to think about your- 


self, 


Here’s a question from a girl 


New York: 


in 


On a movie date, who goes down the 
aisle first—girl or boy? 


If there’s an usher to escort you to 
your seats, you go first and your date 
tollows. Otherwise. your date goes first 
find seats for you. When you're en- 
ring a row, you take the lead. Your 
date always sits on, or closest to, the 
tisle. If you’re “doubling” with another 
‘uple, you may arrange vourselves 
pay Way you like. 
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_ Choose the point 
, that suits you best 
(Point includes sac) 
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Pennant 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


@ 5 Hardaloy-tipped interchangeable 
points, for smooth, smooth writing. 















@ Exclusive C-Flow feed, insures instant 
starting; shows when to refill. 








Only 











worth 
much 
more 


@ Extra-size ink capacity. 









Available in maroon, 
blue, green, grey, 
black 


Wearever Pennant 
Matching Pen and Pencil 


Set, in beautiful 
gift box. $ 4-98 


Se nighh te write with ak School Home , Office 


WEAREVER} 


Prices higher in Canada. 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J.... World’s Largest Pen Maker 
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hit tells how to succeed 
in your social life. 


Written for Teen Agers by Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines’ well-known 
authority on Teen Age affairs. 


This new, thrilling, indis- 
pensable book gives you the 
social know-how to handle 
yourself in any social situa- 
tion, helps you achieve poise, 
personality, popularity. 
Hund”eds of practical hints 
on manners, dating, giving a 
party, dining out, sending 
and accepting invitations, 
etc. This book is a must for 
every teen ager. Just pub- 
lished, this exciting volume 
is one of dozens of fascinat- 
ing titles you can buy in in- 
expensive 25¢ and 35¢ edi- 
tions if you are a member of 
the Teen Age Book Club. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

The Teen Age Book Club is 
a unique plan for schools 
which enables you to buy 
books especially selected for 
their appeal to teen agers. 
It costs you nothing to join 


Do not ask to buy ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MOD- 
ERNS unless you are a Teen Age Book Club member. 
ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS is published 
by the Teen Age Book Club for its members and 
we cannot sell single copies to non-members. 
Wouldn't you like to have a TAB Club in your 
class? Ask your teacher to help you 


start one! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, W. Y. 


a Club. There are no dues 
or initiation fees. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 


Members may choose each 
month from among 16 wide- 
ly varied titles, including 
Mysteries, Romances, Ad- 
venture, Dog and Horse Sto- 
ries, Laughs and Jokes, 
Sports, “How to’’ books, 
etc. Club members need not 
buy any specific number of 
books. They may buy as 
many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered 
during the year. 
DIVI- 


FRE DENDS 


For every four books pur- 
chased, Club members 
may choose an additional 
dividend book free. 





At Cast! It's here! 


Teen Age Book Club's new 























DO YOU KNOW— 


How to make an introduction—who gets in- 
troduced to whom—the correct use of names 
and titles . .. How to “icebreak” a conversa- 
tion . . . How to keep the conversational ball 
rolling . . . How to talk easily and be easy 
to talk to . . . How to ask a girl for a date 
(boys) ... How to accept or refuse a date 
(girls) ... About etiquette at parties, proms, 
and on dates—receiving line, cutting in, ask- 
ing for a dance—blind dating, double dates 
. .. When to tip and how much .. . all about 
social correspondence — bread-and-butter 
notes, thank you notes, notes of sympathy 
and congratulations . . . You'll find the an- 
swers to these and dozens of other vitally 
important questions in the Teen Age Book 
Club’s exclusive publication Etiquette for 
Young Moderns. 














Signature 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'm interested in joining a Teen Age Book Club. If others in 
the class would like to join, won’t you help us start a Club 
by sending for information and free materials, as described 
on page 8-T of your Teacher edition of this magazine? 

















Absentminded 
First Ghost: “Did you know I got 
locked out of the house I was haunt- 
ing?” 
Second Ghost: “No. How?” 


First Ghost: “I forgot my skeleton 


KEV. 
Steve Nichols, Stevens School, Houston, Tex. 
No Saving 
Professor: “Richard, is it wise to 


economize?” 

Richard: “Not always. I know a man 
-ho took, long steps to keep from wear- 
ig out his $4.00 shoes, and then split 


iis $8.00 trousers.” 


m Watsor Washington School, Davenport, Iowa 


Best Kind of Weather 
“Are you going take 
ar out in this rainstorm?” 

Harry: “Certainly. It’s a driving rain, 
sn't it?” 


Barry: to the 


Judith Cohen, P. 8. 108, Brooklyn, N. Y 








Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has ca price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
odvertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the ‘approval’ stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the ane in which 
you return the stamps. Schol will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
hos been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholasti is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Sditer Scholostic pa 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











FREE 101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


From Every Corner Of The Globe 


including Prized Berlin Bear stamp. Guaranteed 


wort . $2.00 at Standard Catalog Prices. Also 
Free copy of “‘How To Collect Stamps.’’ With 
MN provals Enclose 10¢ to help cover actual 





age and handling costs. 
Stamp Co., . Littleton 526, New Hampshire 


Little.on 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First American Big Commemorative idol 
"ancer, etc. FREE with approvals. 
fAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


Greenland, 





FREE — Famous American Set, Fiag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
1145 Nassau St., Dept. 905, New York 38, N Y. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 











15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just l0c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP co.., Box 246- D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y. 8 


French Colonies Packet 
Reg. Retail 30¢ — 10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 


126 BIG STAMP VALUE 10¢ 


Includes all the types of stamps you want to collect; 
TRIANGLE, DIAMOND, AIRMAILS, old U. S., 
Colonies, Flowers, Bird, Animals, Insect, Ship, 
Approvais included. 

CACTUS STAMP CO., Desert Springs 45, California 





Train. 











By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Columbes the Artist 





A sketch (shown above), made by Co- 
lumbus in 1492, is the main design of 
a new airmail stamp issued last month 
by Haiti. The sketch shows Fort 
“Christmas”—the first settlement estab- 
lished by Columbus in the New World. 

On Christmas Eve, 1492, Columbus’ 
flagship, the Santa Maria, was wrecked 
during a storm off the northern coast 
of Haiti (near what later became Cap 
Haitien). The next day, the crew of the 
Santa Maria used lumber from the 
ship’s deck, masts, and cabins to start 
building a fort on Haiti. 

Columbus named the fort Navidad, 
Spanish for “Christmas,” in honor of 
the day on which work on the fort had 
begun. Later, after the fort was com- 
pleted, Columbus drew many accurate 
sketches of it. He used these sketches to 
illustrate his reports of Haiti. 

Last year Douglas F. Storer, 
dent of “Ripley’s Believe It or Not” 
features, found one of the Columbus 
sketches of Fort “Christmas.” Mr. Storer 
and his art staff designed a postage 
stamp showing the sketch. Then Mr. 
Storer persuaded the Haitian govern- 
ment to issue a stamp commemorating 
the first Christmas celebrated in the 
New World. 

Haiti’s government approved the de- 
sign for the stamp, which was released 
last month at Cap Haitien. The new 
stamp costs 50 centimes (10 cents). 
You can order the stamp from the Hai- 
tian Consulate, 32 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Money from the sale of the stamp 
will be used by Haiti's government for 
hurricane relief. Last year Haiti was 
badly damaged by “Hurricane Hazel” 
and other fierce storms. 


presi- 














21 
21 LOVELY ALL-OCCASION CARDS 


<i mon 2», 
F Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping 


S 
45 aoveanisto WAS 


Yes, just one simple penny for 21 


beautiful cards and envelopes that would 


usually retail at $2 to $3 if bought sepa- 
rately, This offer made to prove how a few 
spare hours can earn you $50-$100 and 
more. Once you see these lovely All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards you'll want to 
start showing them to friends and neigh- 
bors. Make extra profits with complete 
selection of Name-Imprinted Samples, 


| Personal Stationery, Gift Wrappings. 


Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for lc box, for which you will 
owe us just Ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
you additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Write postcard to: 


837 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


1c 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regulor 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. S. or Foreign 
Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP co., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 








tHOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
—ONLY t¢ EACH—WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THE ae? FOR 
LESS. WRITE TODAY FO 
SELECTION PENNY APPROVAL 
SERVICE, ORANGE, CALIFORNIA. 
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cay: to Flay 


a 
¥ ) INSTRUMENTS 


¥ Fully guaranteed PAN- 
AMERICAN band in- 

4 struments with QUAL- 
ss ITY “built in,” are 
easy to play; assure fast 
progress, fun in schoo 
nd or orchestra. * 
Ask dealer about : 
RENTAL PLAN. + 
Send for FREE ; 

_ catalog. Mention - 
instrument wanted. * 


eeety 


ee eeeeeees 













: Send FREE Seeeneuse on PAN. AMERICAN instru- 
= ments. I am interested in © Cornet, 1 Trumpet, 
: O Trombone, 0 Saxophone, D Clarinet, OE 





: Name 


> Address 
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Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful dessert or 


“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 
chuc if full of natural fruit sugar... 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They're good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 


Buy U.S. 


Defense Stamps 





‘PRESIDENTIAL 
QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who 
was assassinated 
during his second 
term, was born on 
Jan. 29, 1843. Defi- 
nitions marked by 




























































































star (*) tell you 
more about him. 
4 5 6 
8 9 
12 
5 lo 
19 20 
22 
24 25 
26 27 {28 29 «+o 
FA) 32 23 34 
| 139 36 7 
iz "|| 
1. Pale 
4. What a tide does, when it Hows out 
to sea 
° 7. State where this President was born. 
8. Employ somebody. 
10. Cautions 
12. Change a piece of cloth to a different 


color 

13. Elevated (abbrev. 
14. The United St: ite s is often known as 
“Uncle 


16. Alfred (abbrev. 
17. Female sheep. 
| 19, Is able to. 
21. The indefinite article before a word 


which begins with a vowel. 
Knights of Columbus (abbrev. ) 


Hit Parade Records 18 Songs $2.98 





[) 18 HIT PARADE SONGS—ONLY $2.98 


| if | Give My Heart to You tt Shake, Rattie & Roll 

2. | Need You Now +» Smite 

3. Papa Loves Mambo 12: Muskrat Rambie 

4. Hold My Hand They Were Doin’ 

5S. Teach Me Tonight se Mama Dol! am 

? oa 15. High And The Mighty 
z ey ~tatoe 16. Mr. ae 

8. Count Your Biessings 17. Ohi m 

%. This Ole Hou is. Mambo Italiano 








C) 20 HILLBILLLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 


1. Release Me 10. Looking Back To See 
2. § Forgot More Than 11. Rose Marie 

You'll Ever Know 12. t'lt Be There 
3. You Better Not Do That 13. Good Deai Lucille 
4. 1 Don't Hurt Anymore 4. My New Love Affair 
5S. Sparkiing Brown Eyes 15. One By On 
6. Even Though to Sry. Cry Dartin 
7. Back Up. Buddy is. MH, ~-4 You for "Calling 
> As Far As i'm Concerned a9 Pretty Wor: 


Shake A Leg Honky Tonk “airt 











By Stars of Radio, T.V., Stage and Screen 
6 Complete Hits on 1 Nonbreakable Record 


























rite “VALUES TO., “Dept. ~ . a 


— 


[) 18 MAMBO SONGS—$2.98 ¢ 
By Joe Loco, Tito Puente & Tito Rodriguez = 
1. Aprieta El Pollo 10. El Nuevo Mambo e 
2. No Cuentes Conmigo 11. Quero Na Ma 3 
3. Sommetere 12. Besos De Caramaios| 
a 13. Quilo El Bon Bon =z 
s. Tu inte Includes 14. Mambo Neuva York fo 
6. Sequcterece Book ‘‘How |15. Choropopipe 2 
7. To Dance 16. Sans Souc: Rumba < 
8. et mambo HopiTne Mambo''[17. Solos Tu Yo M 
19 18. En Bolondron 4 
= -_-—_—— —_ : 
9 J Send 78 RPM ° 
18 Market St. Newark, New Jersey ™ Send 45 npME® 
| enciose $2. os. Send the 18 Hit Parade Songs. 13 
1 enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. = 
| 1 enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Mambos and Book. iz 
Name e° es eoeseeoescease F 
Address .- i 
} City. . State acs ' 
-_-_ — = SS — oe ee ee _—_—_— — — 





23. Prefix before a married woman’s 
name. 

24. Belonging to a thing. 

26. Each (abbrev.). 

27. Long period of time. (The letters also 
spell the word “one.” ) 

29. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 

31. What you do with a shovel. 

33. Drift on the surface of the water. 

35. What a sled travels on. 


7. One of the Great Lakes. 


38. Evening. 

39. Slang term meaning “a strong desire 
to do something.” 

1. Sea-animal which swallowed Jonah 


and Pinocchio 


2. You breathe this. 
3. This doesn’t make sense. 
4. Exclamation showing surprise. 
5. Make an offer at an auction. 
* 6. This President defeated William Jen- 


nings — ——— — in 1896. 
7. Money you must repay is money you 


9. Slippery fish. 

Ll. South America (abbrev.). 

*15. Wiliam — — — — - — — —, the 25th 
President of the United States. 

*18. He led our country through the 
Spanish-American — — — 

°20. The Gold Standard — — — was 
passed while he was President. 

°23. The blowing up of the battleship 
—----- (also the name of a state) 
led to war in 1898 

°25. Country with which U. S. went to 
war in 1898 (see 23 down), 

26. Editors (abbrev. 

28. Preposition indicating ownership. 

30. Had food. 

*32. He was twice — — — (abbrev.) of 
Ohio. 

34. Rock containing useful metal. 

36. First person plural nominative pro- 


noun. 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Jan. 5th Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Sr.; 3-A.L.; 5-seam; 8-hand; 
10-ply; 11-Old; 12-stout; 14-Johnson; 16-no; 
17-see: 18-is; 20-caw; 22-Act; 23-nag; 25-tie; 
26-roped; 28-van. 

DOWN: 1-S.S.; 2-Rep.; 3-and; 4-Ld.; 6-also; 
7-mytis; 8-House; §$-alto; 13-one; 14-Joan; 
15-nice; 16-N.C.; 19-St.; 2l-war; 22-aid; 24- 
Gov.; 25-ten; 27-Pa. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii Tops, don’t miss. Wi4 Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “4//Romeo and_ Juliet. 
weer The Caine Mutiny. ~44 Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. 44H High 
and Dry. 4~/#“Sign of the Pagan. ~“4 


The Black Shield of Falworth “v4 
Broken Lance. 4#“Dawn at Socorro. 
Mwv-Rogue Cop. ““The Detective. 


wvHDay of Triumph. 
Comedy: 4““Man with a Million. 
44 Sabrina. 4M Hobson’s Choice 
Musical: “~“~Deep in My Heart. 
wvvvSeven Brides for Seven Brothers. 


“44-White Christmas. “Brigadoon. 
Documentary: “44The Vanishing 
Prairie. M4 Victory at Sea. h~vYY 


The 


Cowboy 















Hoosier 
Hot-Shot 


F INDIANA rings up its third Big 
Ten crown in a row, you can bet 
your sneakers itll be the “fault” of 
just one guy—Don Schlundt. The husky 
6-10 skyscraper is a team in himself— 
with enough left over for a jayvee! 

An All-American for two years in 
a row, the blond bomber is a cinch 
to make it No. 3 this year. He holds 
nearly every Big Ten record in the 
book, including total scoring for a 
season, best field goal percentage, most 
free throws, and most points in one 
game, 

The last record took some doing. 
Indiana was playing Ohio State last 
January 18, and Don was hotter than 
a forest fire. With about five minutes 
to go, he had racked up 40 points— 
and needed just 4 more to crack the 
single-game mark set by Dick Ives of 
Iowa back in 1944. 

At this point, Coach McCracken 
took him out. The crowd groaned. But 
two minutes later, they toared as Don 
came back in. The bomber didn’t dis- 
appoint them. By the final tick of the 
clock, the Ives’ record was ancient his- 
tory. Schlundt had hit on 16 out of 25 
floor shots and sunk 15 of 17 charity 
throws for a total of 47 points! 

‘Twas on the basis of stunts like this 
that Schlundt was ranked second only 
to the great Frank Selvy in the All- 
American ballots for 1953-54. 

The big boy learned his dribbles and 
hooks at Washington-Clay High School 
in South Bend, Ind. Every time you 
looked up in those days, Don was 
shooting up baskets and shooting up, 
period. One year he outgrew four pairs 
of pants in shooting from 5-5 to 6-3! 
By the time he graduated in 1951, he 
stood 6-9. 

An easy-going, down-to-earth sort 
of guy, Don is a business major at 
Indiana and hopes some day to own 
his own business—something he minds 
very well, by the way. First, of course, 
he wants to take a crack at pro ball. 

Off the court, Don is a pretty steady 
movie goer. He rates Doris Day tops 
in both acting and singing, with Gary 
Cooper and Bing Crosby close behind. 
For music, he prefers the old Glenn 
Miller band. 

His hobby is hunting and fishing 
while his favorite school subject is in- 
surance. For the biggest thrill of his 
sports career, he chooses the Hoosier’s 
69-68 victory over Kansas in the 1953 
national college championship. Oh, yes, 
the great Hoosier center tossed in 29 
points that day! 


—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Citizenship Quiz@) 





23 


JANUARY 12, 1955 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—~How cbout more work? 


CACQCacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


Student’s Name : 


1. WHO’S THIS? 
Underline the correct 
each set of parentheses. 

points each. Total, 20. 


word inside 
Score five 





1. The bird shown above is a (robin, 
kiwi, canary). 


2. Last month it was sent to the 
U. S. from (Mexico, Canada, New 
Zealand). ” 

3. This bird cannot (fly, run, eat 


worms ). 
4. It’s the only bird with nostrils at 
the tip of its (wings, beak, claws). 


My score 


2. NUMBER PLEASE! 


Fill in the blanks. 
Total, 20. 


Each counts 10. 


1. Suppose the bird shown above 
walked a half mile in two hours. How 
manv miles would it walk in five hours? 


2. The U. S. Mint’s Eisenhower 
Presidential Medal costs $2.50. How 
many medals would a man receive if he 


ordered $50 worth? - 
My score_ 


3. INSIDE ITALY 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score six 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. Italy recently obtained 
a. part of Trieste. 
b. Cyprus. 
c. Corsica. 


2. More than 100,000 
abroad every vear 
a. to visit Russia. 
b. to fight against the Commu- 
nists. 
c. to look for jobs. 
3. In World War II Italy 
a. remained neutral. 
b. fought on the side of the West- 
ern Allies. 
c. fought on Germany’s side. 
4. Nearly all Italy's factories are 
a. on the toe of the Italian boot. 
b. in central Italy. 
c. in the Po River valley. 

5. The Italian government has 
bought huge tracts of land in southern 
Italy to 

a. form government-run coopera- 
tive farms. 

b. provide land for poor farmers. 

c. provide room for army maneu- 
vers. 


Italians go 


My score 


4. LINKING THE NEWS 


Link each incomplete sentence in 
Group I with correct ending in Group 
Il by writing on each blank the letter 
of the answer you select. Score five 
points for each. Total, 30. 


Group I 


1. Alexander Hamilton was our 
first 

_ @° 2 
pital is in 

__3. The U. S. Army has built sub- 
marine-like buildings which 

_4. This year the first telephone 
cable will be laid across 

__5. India is chasing tigers out of 
a jungle to 

__6. Florida has made a big hit 


with its containers of 


Group I 


Albert Schweitzer’s hos- 


a. chopped chicken livers. 
b. Secretary of the Treasury. 
c. can float. 
d. fresh orange juice. 
e. make room for lions. 
f. Postmaster General. 
g. Africa. 
h. sink in Arctic snow and ice. 
i. the floor of the Atlantic Ocean. 
j. Australia. 
k. the Mississippi River. 
My score Total score_____ 





Peter Penguin's 


a very sly guy 
Notice the glint 













in his roving eye — 

With a chirp . 
and a cheer Ni 

He spots what is near IT. 
(Now watch Dav “ 
go bye bye) e 


a ee ee ee ee em | 








CURTiSS 
te a 


( CURTiSS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


7 
1£4, makers of Butterfinger Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy bats. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 





~ . — — — — “eee “eee” Ye ee” Rime een See” eee Yee See ee” 

1 \ 

' Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for 
complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 












Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHING GUIDE p.5 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Italy’s Comeback (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Italy (pp. 10, 11) 
Francie (p. 12) 

War on Comics (p. 13) 

Nitro Driver (pp. 14, 15) 


ITALY 
Concepts Developed 

With few raw materials for industry 
and less than half its land suitable for 
growing crops, Italy has serious prob- 
lems in providing jobs and food for her 
overcrowded population. Added difficul- 
ties are the terrible damage suffered 
during World War II and the large 
Communist party. 

Italy is making a valiant comeback. 
Introducing of modern manufacturing 
methods, new industries, and land re- 
forms—coupled with hard work and de- 
termination—are helping the Italians 
rebuild their country. 


Ways of Using the Unit on Italy 


FORMAL REPORTS 

To the teacher: Ask 11 pupils to pre- 
pare a short report on one of the fol- 
lowing topics. (Suggest that if they can 
show pictures of the region, it will give 
their classmates a better idea of the 
beauties and interesting aspects of the 
country. Tell them to look for unusual 
pieces of information related either to 
past glories or present uses of the place. 
For example: Romeo and Juliet has 
been filmed in Verona and Venice 
against authentic backgrounds by an 
English film company, Pictures in Life 
magazine, Dec. 6, 1954.) 

The canals of Venice 

Traveling by gondola 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Next week’s issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will include the regular end- 
of-term Semester Review Test. This 
four-page section, placed at the 
center fold of the magazine, will in- 
clude objective-type questions on 
the news, theme articles, and other 
features, Special features will be 
map-questions and an expanded 
“It’s Your Move” word test. The 
Quiz-word Puzzle will be inte- 
grated into the Test. 











Venetian glass 

The seven hills of Rome 

The River Tiber 

St. Peter’s Church 

Via Flaminia 

The towering Alps 

Famous volcano in Italy (Vesuvius) 
Modern Italian cars 

Italy’s movie industry 


VOCABULARY STUDY 


Aims: 1. To build an expanding vo- 
cabulary. 

2. To develop techniques for mak- 
ing new words part of the pupils’ work- 
ing vocabulary. 

To the pupils: You use three vocabu- 
laries in your daily work. The largest 
one is usually one’s reading vocabulary. 
Each article or story you read in Junior 
Scholastic’ gives you practice in this. 
Most sentences or paragraphs have suf- 
ficient clues so that you need not stop 
to find the exact meaning of an un- 
known word. But if you are uncertain 





Rochemont Associates. 


United World Films. 


friendship story on Italy. 


filmstrip is a teaching guide. 





Now in FILMSTRIP form— 
“The Earth and Its Peoples,” based on film series produced by Louis de 


Many teachers using Junior Scholastic have shown to their classes some 
of the films from the series, “The Earth and Its Peoples,” distributed by 


Now filmstrips have been made from each of these 36 distinguished 
films, which deal with life in the major geographic and climatic regions 
of the world, Each filmstrip has about 50 frames, black and white, each 
with explanatory caption. Some scenes from the filmstrip, Po River Valley 
(Italy) appear in this issue as illustrations for the theme article and world 


The first group of the 36 filmstrips will be released next month. The 
entire group of 36 will be available by April, from United World Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York City. Price is $4 each ($125 for the series 
of 36). A container with space for seven filmstrips is provided without 
extra charge for each purchase of seven of the strips. Included with each 














how to pronounce it, you do not use it 
in your next largest vocabulary, the 
spoken one, And you cannot include it 
in your written vocabulary unless you 
can spell it. 

One way to enlarge ALL your vo- 
cabularies and gain confidence in speak- 
ing and writing new words is to use 
the dictionary more frequently. The list 
of words below is taken from the unit 
on Italy. As you locate each of them in 
your Junior Scholastic draw a line un- 
der it. Use your dictionary to check the 
meaning or pronunciation of any of 
which you are unsure. 

Add to the list any other words from 
these articles which are unfamiliar to 
any in the class. Appoint one of your 
classmates to conduct an oral spelling 
quiz. After each word is spelled use it 
in a sentence to show you know the 
pronunciation and meaning. Keep the 
class list posted on the bulletin board 
for at least a week. Try to use each 
new word frequently ‘so it will become 
a permanent part of all three of your 
vocabularies, 

Make similar lists as you read other 
issues of Junior Scholastic. Keep a file 
of them and every few weeks check to 
see how your vocabulary is growing. 


amazement gorges 
volcanoes scorching 
mountainous lagoon 
vegetables artichokes 
stubbornly ladder 
resources miniature 
motor-scooters tourist 
petroleum terrible 
wither paradise 
parcels assembly-line 
twirling fertile 
dome tributaries 
ledge thriving 
dictator apprentice 
wreckage classics 
ruined opposite 


SPELLING PROPER NAMES 


To. the pupils:-Appoint three of your 
classmates to compile a list of place 
names used in the unit on Italy. After 
carefully checking the spelling in Junior 
Scholastic, they may put this list on the 
board. When you have had sufficient 
time to study it, they may give you 
an oral or written quiz. You may wish 
to locate these places on the map. 


Francie’s Schoolmates 
For Reluctant Readers 

To the teacher: Help less able readers 
to read this article silently so they may 
participate in the group activity based 
on it. As you give each one individual 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
January 19, 1955 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Theme Article: Brazi] 
How We Live in Brazil 











help, let them give you the gist of what 
they have read so you can check on 
their comprehension. 

To the pupils: Read this article to 
yourself. When you need help on a 
word, draw a line under it, Do not 
stop but continue reading until I reach 
you and I will help you with several 
words at once. You will find that the 
meaning of many of the words will 
come to you as you read ahead. 


ORAL REPORTS 
To the pupils: Pretend you are 
Francie and have just returned from 
Italy. You may pretend you went to 
school with Constantini or Paola. Re- 
port, as Francie might have done, on 
what you learned about Italy. 


War on Comics 
DISCUSSION 

Aims: 1. To get a student evaluation 
of comic books. 

2. To get pupils to think construc- 
tively on a problem which concerns 
them. 

To the teacher: Without trying to 
make decisions for them, let the class 
discuss what comics they like and why. 
Their interests will give you helpful 
clues. Unless the desire to ban the 
harmful comics comes from them, it is 
not likely to prove too successful. 

Questions such as the following might 
be used to guide the discussion: 

1. Which are your favorite comics? 

2. Have you seen any that you feel 
should be “cleaned up”? 

3. Junior Scholastic reported on two 
different plans that students are using 
to fight crime and horror comics. Do 
they appeal to you? 

4. Have you any other plans to sug- 
gest? 

To the teachers: If especially good 
ideas are developed by your class, 
write and tell us of them. Other teachers 
may profit by learning about them. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman + Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College fo 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. * Right — Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the epartment of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare "C, Conference, 
Washington, D.C. * Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University « Dr. Lloyd 5S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Pe ww ng High 
School, Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie 
* Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
ef Education, $1. Paul, Minnesota. 


Nitro Driver 
Appreciating the author's skill 

To the pupils: Here is an exciting 
story of two brave men, As you hear 
the story read aloud, notice the way 
the author builds the suspense and 
keeps you wondering what will happen 
next. 


SKIM READING 

What word in the opening sentence 
gives you a clue to the type of story? 
(shuddered ) 

Re-read the description of Larry’s 
accident. What sentences or phrases 
made you realize how terrible it was? 

What sort of person is Mac? Read 
aloud sentences from which you gained 
your impressions. 

How did the author let you know 
how scared Larry was? 

It was a bad night for driving. Read 
some ways in which the author made 
you realize it. 

Both men are brave. Which one do 
you think is braver? Why? 


EXPRESSIVE READING 

To the pupils: Working in pairs, read 
the conversation in the following scenes. 
(Try to express in your voice the kind 
of person you are portraying and the 
way he feels. Notice all the descriptions 
and adjectives which will give you 
clues. Draw a line into the margin op- 
posite each speech you are to read, This 
will help vou come in promptly on 
cue. ) 

Scene Il. Dan Gordon and Larry. 

Scene II. Mac and Larry, through 
the part where Larry jumps from the 
cab. 

Scene III. Mac and Larry, at the 
bottom of the gully. 

To the teacher: As long as class in- 
terest permits, let various pairs read a 
scene as they have worked it out. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. A famous musician, writer, pro- 
fessor, and doctor (with a hospital in 
Africa) will be 80 on January 14. Who 
is he? (Albert Schweitzer) 

2. A U. S. zoo has received a rare 
New Zealand bird. Is it a kewpie, a 
kiwi, or a Waikiki? (kiwi) 

3. Where is the U. S, testing a new 
kind of house designed to sink several 
feet a year? (Greenland) 

4. Who was the first Secretary of the 
Treasury (born 200 years ago this 
month—may be)? (Alex cander Hamilton) 

5. In the story “Nitro, Driver,” was 
Larry a coward, a fearless bragging 
bully, or a scared boy who could be 
brave in real danger? (a scared boy 
who could be brave in real danger) 

6. What career does Francie Huff- 
man hope for? (teaching) 

7. Does Constantini Mario of Venice 
go to work by streetcar, bike, or motor 
boat? (motor boat) 

8. Through what famous city does 
the Tiber River flow? (Rome) 

9. Is Italy a dictatorship, a republic, 
or a kingdom? (republic) 

10. What is the name of the chief 
river in northern Italy? (Po) 








Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. WHO'S THIS (20 points): 1-kiwi; 2-New 
Zealand; 3-fly; 4-beak. 

2. NUMBER PLEASE! 
miles; 2-20 

3. INSIDE ITALY 
3-c; 4-c; 5-b 

4. LINKING THE NEWS (30 points): 1-b; 
2-g; 3-h; 4-i; 5-e; 6-d 

Answers to Jan. 12 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l-wan: 4-ebb; 7-Ohio; 8-hire; 10- 
warns; 12-dye; 13-El.; 14-Sam; 16-Al.; 17- 
ewe; 19-can; 2l-an; 22-K.C.; 23-Mrs.; 24-its; 
26-ea.; 27-eon; 29-Pa.; 31-dig; 33-float; 35- 
snow; 37-Erie; 38-Eve; 39-yen. 

DOWN: 1-whale; 2-air; 3-nonsense; 4-eh; 
5-bid; 6-Bryan; 7-owe; 9-eel; 11-S.A.; 15- 
McKinley; 18-war; 20-Act; 23-Maine; 25- 
Spain; 26-eds; 28-of; 30-ate; 32-Gov.; 34-ore; 
36-we. 


(20 points): 1%, 
(30 points): l-a; 2-c: 





Tools for Teachers 


Greece 
Feb. 2 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Greece, 1953, 25¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Greece’s 
King Paul & Queen Frederika, 1953, 
free, Office of Public Information. The 
Royal Greek Embassy, WaShington, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Greece, 
by T. P. Gianakoulis, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1952). Aleko’s Island, by Edward Fen- 
ton (fiction), $2.50 (Doubleday, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Greece, Playground of 
the Gods,” by R. Tunley, American 
Magazine, Dec. 1954. “Greece Today,” 
by N. Kazantzakis, Holiday, June, 1954. 
“Where U. S. Aid Has Paid Off,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Jan. 8, 1954. 


FILMS: Greek Children, 16 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Il]. Daily activities in a fishing 
village in southern Greece. Includes trip 
to Athens. Greece, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II], Life and 
work of the people. On Mediterranean 
Shores (Southern Greece), 20 minutes, 
sale, Educational Film Dept., United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Three-level system 
of farming the soils of Greece. 

FILMSTRIPS: A Family of Greece, 
46 frames, Young America Films, Ine., 
18 East 41 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Life of a farm family (wheat, olives, 
vineyards, sheep and goat raising). We 
Visit Greece, 22 frames, Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 4Ist Ave., Long 


Island ‘City 1, New York. People, build- 
ings, industries, kinds of work. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students » EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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WEDNESDAY JANUARY 12 
10:05 a.m. (NBC) Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale: Dr. Peale, whose book, “The 


Power of Positive Thinking,” has been 
a best seller for the past 112 weeks, is 
now heard in a new 10-minute daily pro- 
gram answering letters from his listen- 
ers on matters of personal guidance. 
The problems discussed (and Dr. Peale’s 
answers) may. spark some lively class- 
room discussion. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 13 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond Theatre: The 
first offering in the new series which 
replaces the Thursday night Kraft The- 
atre. (Kraft continues to present a 
weekly Wednesday night series on NBC- 
TV.) Tonight’s play is an adaptation of 
John Van Druten’s short story, “The 
Hickory Limb.” 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer stars in “The Stuffed 


Shirt.’ 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Edward G. 
Robinson plays the part of the father, 
and Erin O’Brien Moore is the mother 
in a family drama entitled “And Son.” 
John Baer has the role of the son. Jan- 
uary 20: “The Stars Don’t Shine” features 
Teresa Wright and Phil Carey in a story 
about a criminal who sacrifices his 
safety in order to restore to health a 
person he harmed accidentally. January 

_27: Melvyn Douglas and Joan Bennett 
star in a comedy entitled “Letters 
Marked Personal’ about a middle-aged 
couple who suspect each other of being 
in the “romantic forties.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour adaptation of the film, “Pen- 
ny Serenade.” 


SATURDAY JANUARY 15 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm & Home 
Hour: A feature on “Farming for Better 
Living Through Community Coopera- 
tion.” Next week, January 22, Highlights 
of the National Livestock Show from 
Denver. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Discussion of art and artifacts from the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, by 
a panel of experts and Dr. Froelich 
Rainey, moderator. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: The fifth 
of the Max Liebman Saturday night se- 
ries of 90-minute shows. “Naughty Ma- 
rietta,” the popular operetta, stars 
Patrice Munsel, with Alfred Drake as a 
special guest. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Full-hour adaptations of the favor- 
ites of the musical comedy stage. To- 
night: Franz Lehar’s “The Merry Wi- 
dow.” January 22: Kurt Weill’s “One 
Touch of Venus.” 


SUNDAY JANUARY 16 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
The winter series is titled “The Indi- 
vidual and Society.” Each book chosen 
for discussion focuses on some aspect of 
man’s relation to society, and his devel- 
opment out of his specific environment. 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the program since its start 
in 1940, continues as chairman of the 
weekly discussions, with two distin- 
guished guests each week. Today’s book: 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” Jan- 
uary 23: “The Remembrance of Things 
Past” by Marcel Proust. January 30: 
Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: A college panel, representing 
Amherst, Fairleigh Dickinson, City Col- 
lege of New York, and others, discuss 

“What Problems Ahead for the 84th 

Congress?” On January 23, “Is Disarma- 


5:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 





ment Possible?” is the subject and More- 
head Patterson, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, is the guest. January 30: 
“Can Isms Serve or Destroy Democ- 
racy?” Guest is Norman Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Postwar World Council. 


1:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 


Review: Outstanding scientists present 
experiments and discuss the latest in- 
ventions and products of the nation’s 
laboratories. 

(MBS) CBS Symphony Orchestra: 
Boyd Neal conducts a full-hour concert 
that includes Mozart’s Overture to “The 
— Flute” and the Mozart Symphony 
3 


4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The Uni- 


versity of Michigan’s English Language 
Institute shows how it has worked out 
new understanding of “What is lan- 
guage?” and new and more effective 
ways of teaching English to foreigners. 
In an eight-week period, foreign stu- 
dents with no knowledge of English 
learn to speak this difficult and frustrat- 
ing language of ours. January 23: A 
report from the Visual Perception Labo- 
ratory at Ohio State University shows 
how small a proportion of the sense of 
sight most people actually use, despite 
having perfect eyesight; and how, 
through proper training, personnel in 
industry, schools and military services 
have been able to double and triple their 
reading speed and comprehension. The 
film also explores some fascinating 
visual illusions, pointing to the fact 
that you cannot believe everything you 
see. January 30: The Search follows the 
day-by-day struggle of Sgt. Raymond 
Wegscheider, French war veteran, now 
a paraplegic, as he tries to achieve a 
measure of independence at New York 
University’s Institute for Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Benjamin Franklin. Today’s program 
pays tribute to National Printing Week. 
(CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Dramatic re-creations of great events in 
history; today’s title is “The First Flight 
of the Wright Brothers.” January 23: 
“Susan B. Anthony Is Tried for Voting.” 
January 30: “The Tragedy of John Mil- 
ton.” 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 


Now on for a full hour each Sunday 
night. Tonight’s topic is “Is Franco- 
Spain a Dependable Ally?” Cong. John 
M. Vorys (Rep., O.) is one of the speak- 
ers. 

(MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony: Guy Fraser Harrison conducts. 
The featured works are Schubert's Sym- 
phony #4 and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 
priccio Espagnole. 


9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 


Holmes: The new series of dramatic 
adaptations of the original stories of the 
late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle continues 
with “The Red-Headed League.” Jan- 
uary 23: “A Case of Identity.” January 
30: “The Second Stair.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young: Half- 
hour filmed dramas which feature Miss 
Young in a different role each week. 
Tonight’s play is entitled “Decisions.” 
January 23: “The Refinement of Ab.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Mahalia Jackson Show: 
Negro spirituals and other inspirational 
selections, with Mahalia Jackson and 
the Jack Halloran quartet. 


MONDAY JANUARY 17 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
A series of half-hour dramatizations 
based on articles and stories which have 
appeared in the widely-read national 

magazine, makes its debut today. The 

initial presentation will be “The Last of 


9: 


TUESDAY 
°30 p:m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


-] 


oo 


9: 


9:30 p.m. 


the Old Time Shooting Sheriffs,’ based 
on an article by Cleveland Amory which 
appeared in July, 1950. Among the other 
properties in preparation for television 
showings are “How Chance Made Lin- 
coln President.” a teleplay by Stephen 
Longstreet based on the Reader's Digest 
article condensed from the book “Meet 
Abraham Lincoln” by G. Lynn Summer: 
and a dramatization of the life of Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with Martha 
Scott in the title role. 


30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 


Presents: Tonight’s play is “The Cypress 
Tree” by Robert Shaw. On January 24, 
Robert Montgomery will star in an 
adaptation of “The Lost Weekend,” 
Charles Jackson's best seller of a decade 
ago which was a prize-winning motion 
picture. 


JANUARY 18 


ica: In “A Message from Garcia,” Don- 
ald Murphy stars as Lt. Andrew Rowan 
who is commissioned by the U. S. gov- 
ernment to take a pledge of cooperation 
to the Cuban commander when war 
with Spain threatens... He brings back 
a strange message from Garcia to Wash- 
ington. 


:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) HaHs of Ivy: Tenta- 


tively scheduled for today is the episode 
entitled “The Chinese Student.” Be- 
cause of innuendoes abowt her race, a 
Chinese girl who has been duly elected 
to head the student council decides to 
run away from Ivy College. Ronald Col- 


man, as Dr. Hall; convinces her she 
should return. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 


“The Double Life of Barney Peters” 
stars Gene Raymond and Bobby Dris- 
coll. A successful and somewhat domi- 
payee meee mae rediscovers the mean- 
ing of humility when a minor incident 
causes him to remember an almost for- 
gotten event in his past. January 25: 
“Not Captain Material.” The action of 
this drama takes place aboard a com- 
mercial airliner during a transatlantic 
flight in treacherous weather. Dennis 
Morgan plays the part of a co-pilot who 
risks his long-awaited opportunity to 
become Captain by making a dangerous 
landing to aid a critically ill young sol- 
dier aboard the plane. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
Celeste Holm stars in “The Bogeyman,” 
a teleplay by Francis Rosenwald. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


January 19, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Millionaire: Premiere of a new half- 
hour situation comedy based on fictional 
accounts of people who suddenly re- 
ceive a million dollars. 

January 19, 10:00 pm. (NBC-TV) 
General Motors Motorama: An hour- 
long display of the new cars and fore- 
casts of what is to come in automobile 
design. 

January 23, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV 
Opera Theatre: A two-hour telecast of 
“Tosca” featuring Leontyne Price. Peter 
Herman Adler conducts. 

January 25, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin 
Hour: “Family Meeting” is a comedy 
about the converting of a friendly fam- 
ily tyrant to democratic discussion and 
procedures in the family. 

January 30, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
versations: A filmed conversation with 
Edward Steichen, dean of American 
photography and head of the Photog- 
raphy Section at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 

February 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best 
of Broadway: Jackie Gleason will star 
in George Kelly’s comedy of character, 
“The Show-Off.” 
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‘The Teen Cige 


Me 


When I first described the Teen Age Book 
Club my students were not over-enthusiastic. 


“"\ THEN I first described the Teen Age Book Club to my students,” a 
teacher tells us, “they were not over-enthusiastic. But they decided 
to give it a try. So we sent in our first book order. That was several weeks 
ago. You should see my students now! They can hardly wait for their 
books to arrive each month. I find that they relish books in colorful paper- 
bound editions which they never would have read in hard-cover editions. 
The Club has increased reading interest in my class about 75%.” 


A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


The above quotation typifies the experience of 
thousands of teachers who find that it’s easy to 
interest young people in reading good books for 
pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools, now 
in its 9th year of operation with over half a 
million members, provides benefits similar to 
those provided by adult book clubs—at a cost 
students can afford. Members have their choice 
each month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
books, widely varied so each can find titles 
suited to his or her interests and reading ability. 
The Club is organized so that it can be run by 
the student members. All materials for operat- 
ing a Club are supplied free. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 


Books are selected for literary merit and youth 
appeal by a board of specialists in young peo- 
ple’s reading. Many of the most popular titles 
are published by the Club exclusively for its 
members, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, Club members 
may choose an additional book as a free divi- 
dend. This popular feature encourages students 
to form regular reading habits. 


Everything you need to start 
and operate a Club. Mail coupon 
for Free Kit, including: Manual 
ef Instructions, Full-color Wall 
Poster, Membership Record, TAB 
News, Order Form, Sample Book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Spend m 
money for 


BOOKS? 


Now they can hardly wait 
for their books to arrive 


kIT 


each month. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or ob- 
ligation, a kit of materials for 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
including a sample book. 
Name 
School 
Address 


City... Zone__ State 
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